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For MoRt THAN TWO cKNTURiF.s thc liberal arts college was the major 
force and the focus of higher education in this countr)'. The growing 
interest in higher education during the first half of the nineteenth century 
led to the rapid establishment of many new colleges across the country. 
After the turn of the century, as a result of the rise of many new disciplines 
and the development of graduate and professional education, the univer- 
sities and professional schools began to overshadow the colleges. During 
the past twenty or thirty years there has been a renewed appreciation of 
the need for liberal education and a growing concern for establishing it 
solidly in our system of higher education. On the part of »he liberal arts 
colleges there has been an increasing elTort to redefine their role in 
American life and to lill it more efTectively. 

Soon after it was established in 1951, the Fund received many 
requests for assistance from colleges interested in an examination, analysis, 
and reassessment of the aims and methods of liberal education. To meet 
this need, thc Fund set up in 1952 a program in support of college self 
studies which made available funds to free Faculty time for the thorough 
and comprehensive self-appraisal many colleges felt they needed. A 
committee of college presidents and deans (see page 63) accepted the 
Fund's invitation lo review requests for grants under this program and 
select programs promising in themselves and likely as a group to produce 
findings valuable to other institutions. All four-year liberal arts colleges 
were invited to submit requests for grants to assist college faculties to 
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rc-examinc their objectives and make a detailed analysis of the relevance 
and adequacy of classroom and . »her practices in relation to them. The 
committee urged that such self studies deal with those aspects of the 
college's work about which there vas real concern on the part of both 
administer don and faculty and which arose specifically from the particular 
circumstances, history, or hopes of the college. 

Thirty-eight i^.ants were made under this program during the two 
academic years, 195^-53 and 1953-54. A great variety of problems were 
probed and there were wide difTerences in methods used in the studies. 
During the course of the stutlicN, representatives of the colleges met with 
the national comm ^e to discuss common problems and objectives and 
to consider how the experience of their colleges might be made useful to 
other institutions. Each college prepared a report of its own experience, 
but over-all appraisal was deferred so that the experience could be looked 
at after a lapse of some years. 

In this year, five years aftc the conclusion of the program, the Fund 
decided it would be useful to have a wise and experienced layman familiar 
with problems and activities in many colleges review the self study pro- 
gram and present his own, personal appraisd of it and reactions to it. 
It asked Mr. Robert S. Donaldson, whose experience as a college trustee 
and as the former Director of the Business-Education Division of the 
Committee for Economic Development gave him unusual insight into 
college problems, to undertake this review. Mr. Donaldson included in 
his report not only the thirty-eight institutions which received grants 
under the program of college self studies (see page 64), but also two 
universities, the University of Pennsylvania and the University of N )rth 
Carolina, which undertook with financial support from the Fund compre- 
hensive educational self-analyses. In addition, he visited some institutions 
which had conducted self-surveys without assistance from the Fund. 

The Fund is happy to present Mr. Donaldson's report in the hope 
that his findings and suggestions will be helpfuf to other colleges and 
universities considering self study or interested in some of the problems 
dealt with by the colleges in the self studies already made. 

September, 1959 Clarence H. Faust 
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INTRODUCTION MSh 



Late in the evening, an able college president and a wise dean sat 
before a massive fireplaec considering how their college and its people 
could be readied for big problems and heavy responsibilities arising from 
the fact that, in today's world, knowledge, imagination, and performance 
are being gambled for high stakes. Both agreed that significant prepara- 
tion would involve extensive work by the faculty, the governing board, 
and the administration. Eaeh was aware that change, particularly cur- 
riculum adjustment, cannot be imposed on a faculty, because when 
imposition is attempted it is successfully resisted. Each knew that admin- 
istration must exercise sensitive leadership among proucl 'apartments in 
order to develop a consolidated plan for the entire instu.. .v)n. Both men 
had a feeling that if the college did not make a major effort to strengthen 
itself for the future, outside pressures would bring spotty change and 
weaken total cfTectiveness. Much later, they decided to ask th: Educational 
Policies Committee of the college to fortify itself and con^^ up with a 
proposal for action. Thus, a major college self study was born, and five 
years later the men thoughtfully claim that their decision was wise. 

The operation of our educational establishment has become one of 
the biggest, and most important industries in the nation, commanding, 
next to defense, our greatest investment of people and money. Active 
concern about the well-being of our total economy must involve serious 
study of the effectiveness of this influential segment. Big questions as to 
whether we are using our people and money wisely need to be answered. 
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Other industries have seen the expansion of the indivicluars inllucnee 
through teehnology and on^anization, with people producing more and 
usii)g higher skills because aehines are helping them do the jobs better. 
SimJar use of technology to increase a teaehef s influence is more diHicult, 
and has had less attention. These are compelling reasons why major ctTorts 
are necessary to assess our progress, and learn what changes may be appro- 
priate to speed up the achievement of our social a id economic objectives. 

One of education's best tonics, and best defenses against irrespon- 
sible critics, has been the adoption of formal plans for self study, analysis 
of problems, and refinement of operations. Having survived stages of 
popularity and dispute, "self study" is maturing to the point where 
education can become more forceful in demonstrating how it can do an 
increasingly cITcctivc job for more people. This report is a review of 
'*self study'' as one method of improving education and an attempt to 
point up some of its strong and weak poiiits, and to recommend ways to 
increase its usefulness. 

In 1952 and 1953 The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
made grants to thirty-eight colleges-seeking to analyze and reassess the 
aims and methods of liberal education. A committee of college presidents 
and deans was appointed to coopc ate with the cITort. Colleges themselves 
determined how best to accomplish the purposes of self study. Studies 
were intended to go deeper than the conventional ^^accreditation'' survey 
of institutional strengths and weaknesses, and covered aspects of concern 
to both faculty and administration as they looked at current operations, 
histories and hopes of the colleges. 

This report summarizes experiences in these projects and includes 
suggestions from participants as to how future programs can be strength- 
ened. It is written for aca^icmic and lay people who are considering **sclf 
study" as a means of improving education. All of the participating colleges 
and universities prepared full reports on the studies. These documents, 
among others, were examined in preparing this report. Formal visits 
were made to seventeen of the colleges receiving grants, and informal 
visits to twelve colleges doing similar work under independent budgets. 
Field interviews included discussions with administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students, trustees, alumni, and laymen. From observations during 
the preparation of this report, and from recent visits to more than two 
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hundred collc|vs and uniVwTsitics. the following general points may be 
helpful in reading the report. 

\. Colleges and universities, handieapped and often frustrated hy budget 
and personnel problems, have been doing an c.xeellenl job for large 
numbers of students. They ean do even better. 

2. Although edueators have a high degree of integrity in their desires for 
improvement, they sutler from day to day demands, elustered dcfen- 
siveness, and laek of enough ineentives to press through the necessary 
research and experiment on which to base change. 

3. Laymen want to help in solving education's problems, but seldom 
know how to be ctTective. 

4. Much work is needed to spell out the separate responsibilities of 
administrators, f-u-ulty members, trustees, alumni, and laymen for the 
improvement of education, 

5. There is need for more study of the proper role of government in 
education. 

6. New strengths must be found in cooperative elTorts among colleges 
and universities, and between higher education and its constituents. 

7. Both teaching and Icarnin* jiee l to be valued more highly. 

8. Additional incentives are requirv'd lo get the best people in educatior 
to work on improvements which only they can design and introduce. 

While this report deals with projects in higher education, some of 
the lessons may be useful elsewhere. Lethargy about improvement in any 
part of our economy c;in be the worst enemy of all. 
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Additional copies of thi.s report 

may be obtained from the Fund offices, 

477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Analysis of 
Self Study 



WHY \ SKl.F STUDY? 

There are ma ly ways in which education seeks to solve its problems, and 
improve its perform;ince. Administration and faculty committees, trustee 
or alumni groups, all contribute day to day guidance to complex insi-tu- 
tions. This report deals with a major elTort along thi.s line, one in' '.>[^ ing 
many people, and recjulring considerable budget to complete necessary 
work within a time deadline. There arc stil) strong; difTerences as to how 
best to accomplish improvement in education, and whether a major study 
is worth the time, etTon, and money w\.ch it involves. 

The case for niajor .self study 

Education must not be unaware of its consumer's needs, it; alle- 
giance io announced objectives, and its readiness to supply a high quality 
of individuals who are prepared to cope with the challenge of living in 
this century. The rate of change during the pa*'>t thirty years demands a 
continuing re-evaluation of where education has been, where it wants to 
go, and how it can get there most efTcetively. Necessary adjustments can- 
not be accomplished by limited work of part-time committees, because 
the job is too big. Consider the influence of our entrance into the space 
age on many phases of cducat'on, or the prospect of a long cold war 
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with a io\n\\\ ci»n)pi nu>r 1 Ikai* lA.iinpk's o\ t\c\\ pi(»hkius iuc acconi 
l^anii'd hv luaiiy ok\ piohK'iiis vvhu h have lonf ivinaina! imsi^lvtv! I ypical 
aiiKMj', lIu'SL' aic the linaiKKil troubles of our svsinii ol piivaic cilucaiion 
and llu" L'onscipjences of low teacher incomes I hesi aiul the teruknev of 
the eurrieuhun to expaiul \Mlh the expansion of Miovsh'ili'e neej eonsiarn 
atletition. Since professors hke li> teach their own spceiaMies. there is 
further conipheatn>n Iron) prohferation i>r courses, ^.■ow ackl the sta^^fiei 
inj.', pn^speei o\ student jn pulation growth, frou' a forty-five per cent ^ain 
in the past six years t(> a possiiik* iloul)hni! w ithin the next ck'eackv 1 he jol) 
is hij:. and Jeserv"s a hii^ elfort. 

Jonathan }\. Khoads, IVovosi of the I'niversity i>i I'ennsylvania. said. 
"I'very university, and prohahly every family, business or slate, tieeds a 
periothc (juickenmi: of the pulse to avoid st.ii'nation. It can ciune from 
wars or otbei catastrojihies. and it can .ilso Ci>me from thmnditful self 
study, followed by thou^d»tful action. I his is a known method to improve 
educ.ilion. and if it produces some sears, it may be that siirjicry was 
necessary. The project was gt)od for all of us at this University, and 
brou^tht about constructive changes." 

Aiu^ther universitv administrator said. " I he biL! study, 1 think, has 
launched us into beconun^ a jzreal umversity inste.id of a mediocre 
institutitwi." r.xpcMients repi>rtcd the value of havini: formal plans, deal- 
ing with every division of the college, which put departmental problems 
into better focus with total objectives. Day to day performance can be 
measured against a study in which faculty and administration gave their 
best iudgmcnts as ii^ what was best for all. I here is real value under a 
plan w hieh brings a number of problems together at the same time* avoid- 
ing the dillicully of over-emphasi/ing aiiv one of them. For example, a 
strong repmt on remedial WDrk ft^r sivnc studeiMs may result in less time 
: nd attcnlU'n going to more able students. I he very fact that a college or 
university is conducting a major analysis and is asking for constructive 
ideas from insiders and outsiders reduces the frequency (^f casual and 
thoughtless criticism that h;is become too popular within both groups, 
l-inally. it is a v.ood thing for faculty members from dilTerent discij>lincs 
to sit down ti^gcther and talk about improving education. All of them 
learn from the deliberate scsshmis, and ire more apt to adopt changes that 
may be necessary because they look part in proposing them. 

/O 
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For MoRt THAN TWO cKNTURiF.s thc liberal arts college was the major 
force and the focus of higher education in this countr}'. The growing 
interest in higher education during the first half of the nineteenth century 
led to the rapid establishment of many new colleges across the country. 
After the turn of the century, as a result of the rise of many new disciplines 
and the development of graduate and professional education, the univer- 
sities and professional schools began to overshadow the colleges. During 
the past twenty or thirty years there has been a renewed appreciation of 
the need for liberal education and a growing concern for establishing it 
solidly in our system of higher education. On the part of 'he liberal arts 
colleges there has been an increasini: elTort to redefine their role in 
American life and to fill it more efTectively. 

Soon after it was established in 1951, the Fund received many 
requests for assistance from colleges interested in an examination, analysis, 
and reassessment of the aims and methods of liberal education. To meet 
this need, thc Fund set up In 1952 a program in support of college self 
studies which made available funds to free Faculty time for the thorough 
and comprehensive self-appraisal many colleges felt they needed. A 
committee of college presidents and deans (see page 63) accepted the 
Fund's invitation lo review requests for grants under this program and 
select programs promising in themselves and likely as a group to produce 
findings valuable to other institutions. All four-year liberal arts colleges 
were invited to submit requests for grants to assist college faculties to 
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rc-cxaminc their objectives and make a detailed analysis of the relevance 
and adequacy of classroom and . »her practices in relation to them. The 
committee urged that such self studies deal with those aspects of the 
college's work about which there vas real concern on the part of both 
administer don and faculty and which arose specifically from the particular 
circumstances, history, or hopes of the college. 

Thirty-eight i^.ants were made under this program during the two 
academic years, 195:-53 and 1953-54. A great variety of problems were 
probed and there were wide differences in methods used in the studies. 
During the course of the studicN, representatives of the colleges met with 
the national comm ^e to discuss common problems and objectives and 
to consider how the experience of their colleges might be made useful to 
other institutions. Each college prepared a report of its own experience, 
but over-all appraisal was deferred so that the experience could be looked 
at after a lapse of some years. 

In this year, five years afte the conclusion of the program, the Fund 
decided it would be useful to have a wise and experienced layman familiar 
with problems and activities in many colleges review the self study pro- 
gram and present his own, personal appraisd of it and reactions to it. 
It asked Mr. Robert S. Donaldson, whose experience as a college trustee 
and as the former Director of the Business-Education Division of the 
Committee for Economic Development gave him unusual insight into 
college problems, to undertake this review. Mr. Donaldson included in 
his report not only the thirty-eight institutions which received grants 
under the program of college self studies (see page 64), but also two 
universities, the University of Pennsylvania and the University of N )rth 
Carolina, which undertook with fmancial support from the Fund compre- 
hensive educational self-analyses. In addition, he visited some institutions 
which had conducted self-surveys without assistance from the Fund. 

The Fund is happy to present Mr. Donaldson's report in the hope 
that his findings and suggestions will be helpfuf to other colleges and 
universities considering self study or interested in some of the problems 
dealt with by the colleges in the self studies already made. 

September, 1959 Clarence H. Faust 
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INTRODUCTION mMh 



Late in thk kvening, an able college president and a wise dean sat 
before a massive fireplaec considering how their college and its people 
could be readied for big problems and heavy responsibilities arising from 
the fact that, in today's world, knowledge, imagination, and performance 
are being gambled for high stakes. Both agreed that significant prepara- 
tion would involve extensive work by the faculty, the governing board, 
and the administration. Eaeh was aware that change, particularly cur- 
riculum adjustment, cannot be imposed on a faculty, because when 
imposition is attempted it is successfully resisted. Each knew that admin- 
istration must exercise sensitive leadership among proucl 'apartments in 
order to develop a consolidated plan for the entire instu^. .v)n. Both men 
had a feeling that if the college did not make a major effort to strengthen 
itself for the future, outside pressures would bring spotty change and 
weaken total cfTcctiveness. Much later, they decided to ask th: Educatr-^nal 
Policies Committee of the college to fortify itself and con^^ up with a 
proposal for action. Thus, a major college self study was born, and five 
years later the men thoughtfully claim that their decision was wise. 

The operation of our educational establishment has become one of 
the biggest, and most important industries in the nation, commanding, 
next to defense, our greatest investment of people and money. Active 
concern about the well-being of our total economy must involve serious 
study of the effectiveness of this influential segment. Big questions as to 
whether we are using our people and money wisely need to be answered. 
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Other industries have seen the expansion of the indivicluars inlluenee 
through teehnology and on;anization, with people producing more and 
usii)g higher skills because aehines are helping them do the jobs better. 
SimJar use of technology to increase a teacher's infkienec is more diflicult, 
and has had less attention. These are compelling reasons why major ctTorts 
are necessary to assess our progress, and learn what changes may be appro- 
priate to speed up the achievement of our social a id economic objectives. 

One of education's best tonics, and best defenses against irrespon- 
sible critics, has been the adoption of formal plans for self study, analysis 
of problems, and refmcment of operations. Having survived stages of 
popularity and dispute, "self study" is maturing to the point where 
education can become more forceful in demonstrating how it can do an 
increasingly cITcctivc job for more people. This report is a review of 
'*sclf study'' as one method of improving education and an attempt to 
point up some of its strong and weak points, and to recommend ways to 
increase its usefulness. 

In 1952 and 1953 The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
made grants to thirty-eight colleges-seeking to analyze and reassess the 
aims and methods of liberal education. A committee of college presidents 
and deans was appointed to coopc ate with the cITort, Colleges themselves 
determined how best to accomplish the purposes of self study. Studies 
were intended to go deeper than the conventional ^^accreditation'' survey 
of institutional strengths and weaknesses, and covered aspects of concern 
to both faculty and administration as they looked at current operations, 
histories and hopes of the colleges. 

This report summarizes experiences in these projects and includes 
suggestions from participants as to how future programs can be strength- 
ened. It is written for aca^icmic and lay people who are considering **self 
study" as a means of improving education. All of the participating colleges 
and universities prepared full reports on the studies. These documents, 
among others, were examined in preparing this report. Formal visits 
were made to seventeen of the colleges receiving grants, and informal 
visits to twelve colleges doing similar work under independent budgets. 
Field interviews included discussions with administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students, trustees, alumni, and laymen. From observations during 
the preparation of this report, and from recent visits to more than two 
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hundred colle|vs and universities, the following general points may be 
helpful in reading the report. 

1. Colleges and universities, handieapped and often frustrated hy budget 
and personnel problems, have been doing an exeellenl job for large 
numbers of students. They ean do even better. 

2. Although edueators have a high degree of integrity in their desires for 
improvement, they sutler from day to day demands, elustcred dcfen- 
siveness, and laek of enough ineentivcs to press through the necessary 
research and experiment on which to base change, 

3. Laymen want to help in solving education's problems, but seldom 
know how to be ctTective. 

4. Much work is needed to spell out the separate responsibilities of 
administrators, f-u-ulty members, trustees, alumni, and laymen for the 
improvement of education. 

5. There is need for more study of the proper role of government in 
education, 

6. New strengths must be found in cooperative etTorts among colleges 
and universities, and between higher education and its constituents, 

7. Both teaching and Icarnin* jiee l to be valued more highly, 

8. Additional incentives are requirv'd lo get the best people in cducatior 
to work on improvements which only they can design and introduce. 

While this report deals with projects in higher education, some of 
the lessons may be useful elsewhere. !xthargy about improvement in any 
part of our economy c;in be the worst enemy of all. 
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Additional copies of thi.s report 

may be obtained from the Fund offices, 

477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Analysis of 
Self Study 



WHY \ SKI.F STUDY? 

There are ma ly ways in which education seeks to solve its problems, and 
improve its perform;incc. Administration and faculty committees, trustee 
or alumni groups, all contribute day to day guidance to complex insi-tu- 
tions. This report deals with a major elTort along thi.s line, one in' '>[^ ing 
many people, and recjulring considerable budget to complete necessary 
work within a time deadline. There arc still strong; difTerences as to how 
best to accomplish improvement in education, and whether a major study 
is worth the time, etTon, and money w\.cii it involves. 

The case for major .self study 

Education must not be unaware of its consumer's needs, it^ alle- 
giance to announced objectives, and its readiness to supply a high quality 
of individuals who are prepared to cope with the challenge of living in 
this century. The rate of change during the pa''>t thirty years demands a 
continuing re-evaluation of where education has been, where it wants to 
go, and how it can get there most efTcetively. Necessary adjustments can- 
not be accomplished by limited work of part-time committees, because 
the job is too big. Consider the influence of our entrance into the space 
age on many phases of education, or the prospect of a long cold war 
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with a lohii^t ci>mpi*iiU>r Ww^v LA.iinpk's o\ wcw pi(»l>kius arc ju'coni 
panictl hv many okl pn»l>K'ins whu h have loni* ivinainal imsi^lvtvl I ypical 
annMj: tht'so aic the hnanti;i! ln»uhk*s (»l our svslrin t)l piivaic cihicaiioii 
and llii" consctpicnccs of low ti'achrr incomes I hesi and the terukncy of 
the curriuuhini to expand with tho expansion of Kiiovsleili^e need constant 
allcntion. Since professors hke to leach their own spcciaMies. there is 
further coniphcatn>n Irom prohferalaui i>f courses, ^.■ow ackl the staji[!ei- 
prospect o\ siudeni ju pulation jrrowlh. frou' a forty five per ceni gain 
in the past six years t(> a possiiik* doul)hni! w tthiii Ihe next ck'cackv 1 he joli 
is hij:. and Jeserv"s a hii^ etfort. 

Jonathan }\. Khoads, fVovost of the I 'niversiiy of I'ennsylvania. said, 
"I'very university . and prohahly every family, husiiiess or slate, nectls a 
periothe (juickenmi: of the pulse to avoid stai^nation. It can come from 
wars or othei catasirojihies. and it can also Ci>nie from ihiun'hlful self 
study, followed hy thou^duful action. I his is a known method to improve 
education, and if it produces some scars, it may he that siirjicry was 
necessary. I he project was gt)OLl for all of us at this University, and 
hrou^tht about constructive changes." 

Aiu^ther universitv administrator said, "Ihe hiL! study, 1 think, has 
'aunchcd us into heconimg a jzreat university instead of a mediocre 
institutitwi." r.xpcMients reported the value of havini: formal plans, deal- 
ing with every division of the college, which put departmental problems 
into better focus with total objectives. Day to day performance can be* 
measured against a study in which faculty and administration gave their 
[K'st iudgincnts as ii^ what was best for all. I'herc is real value under a 
plan w hich brings a number of problems toL'cther at the same time* avoid- 
ing the dilliculty of over-emphasi/ing aiiv one of them. For example, a 
strong repml on remedial WDrk fi^r sivue studeiMs may result in less time 
: nd attcnliiai going to more able students. I he very fact that a college or 
i.nisersity is conducting a major analysis and is asking for constructive 
ideas from insiik*rs and outsiders reduces the frequency (^f casual and 
thoughtless criticism that li;is become too popular within both groups, 
l-inally. it is a v.ood thing for faculty members from dilTerent discij>lines 
to sit down together and talk about improving education. Ail of them 
learn from the deliberate scsshmis, and ire more apt to adopt changes that 
may be necessary because they took part in proposing them. 

/O 
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For MoRt THAN TWO cKNTURiF.s thc liberal arts college was the major 
force and the focus of higher education in this countr)'. Thc growing 
interest in higher education during the first half of the nineteenth century 
led to the rapid establishment of many new colleges across the country. 
After the turn of the century, as a result of the rise of many new disciplines 
and the development of graduate and professional education, the univer- 
sities and professional schools began to overshadow the colleges. During 
the past twenty or thirty years there has been a renewed appreciation of 
the need for liberal education and a growing concern for establishing it 
solidly in our system of higher education. On the part of 'he liberal arts 
colleges there has been an increasini: elTort to redefine their role in 
American life and to lill it more efTectively. 

Soon after it was established in 1951, the Fund received many 
requests for assistance from colleges interested in an examination, analysis, 
and reassessment of the aims and methods of liberal education. To meet 
this need, thc Fund set up In 1952 a program in support of college self 
studies which made available funds to free faculty time for the thorough 
and comprehensive self-appraisal many colleges felt they needed. A 
committee of college presidents and deans (see page 63) accepted the 
Fund's invitation lo review requests for grants under this program and 
select programs promising in themselves and likely as a group to produce 
findings valuable to other institutions. All four-year liberal arts colleges 
were invited to submit requests for grants to assist college faculties to 
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rc-cxaminc their objectives and make a detailed analysis of the relevance 
and adequacy of classroom and . »her practices in relation to them. The 
committee urged that such self studies deal with those aspects of the 
college's work about which there vas real concern on the part of both 
administer don and faculty and which arose specifically from the particular 
circumstances, history, or hopes of the college. 

Thirty-eight i^.ants were made under this program during the two 
academic years, 195:-53 and 1953-54. A great variety of problems were 
probed and there were wide differences in methods used in the studies. 
During the course of the stutlicN, representatives of the colleges met with 
the national comm ^e to discuss common problems and objectives and 
to consider how the experience of their colleges might be made useful to 
other institutions. Each college prepared a report of its own experience, 
but over-all appraisal was deferred so that the experience could be looked 
at after a lapse of some years. 

In this year, live years afte the conclusion of the program, the Fund 
decided it would be useful to have a wise and experienced layman familiar 
with problems and activities in many colleges review the self study pro- 
gram and present his own, personal appraisd of it and reactions to it. 
It asked Mr. Robert S. Donaldson, whose experience as a college trustee 
and as the former Director of the Business-Education Division of the 
Committee for Economic Development gave him unusual insight into 
college problems, to undertake this review. Mr. Donaldson included in 
his report not only the thirty-eight institutions which received grants 
under the program of college self studies (see page 64), but also two 
universities, the University of Pennsylvania and the University of N )rth 
Carolina, which undertook with financial support from the Fund compre- 
hensive educational self-analyses. In addition, he visited some institutions 
which had conducted self-surveys without assistance from the Fund. 

The Fund is happy to present Mr. Donaldson's report in the hope 
that his findings and suggestions will be helpfuf to other colleges and 
universities considering self study or interested in some of the problems 
dealt with by the colleges in the self studies already made. 

September, J 959 Clarence H. Faust 
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INTRODUCTION MSh 



Late in the evening, an able college president and a wise dean sat 
before a massive fireplaec considering how their college and its people 
could be readied for big problems and heavy responsibilities arising from 
the fact that, in today's world, knowledge, imagination, and performance 
are being gambled for high stakes. Both agreed that significant prepara- 
tion would involve extensive work by the faculty, the governing board, 
and the administration. Eaeh was aware that change, particularly cur- 
riculum adjustment, cannot be imposed on a faculty, because when 
imposition is attempted it is successfully resisted. Each knew that admin- 
istration must exercise sensitive leadership among proucl '^^partments in 
order to develop a consolidated plan for the entire instu.. .v)n. Both men 
had a feeling that if the college did not make a major effort to strengthen 
itself for the future, outside pressures would bring spotty change and 
weaken total cfTectiveness. Much later, they decided to ask th: Educatr-^nal 
Policies Committee of the college to fortify itself and con^^ up with a 
proposal for action. Thus, a major college self study was born, and five 
years later the men thoughtfully claim that their decision was wise. 

The operation of our educational establishment has become one of 
the biggest, and most important industries in the nation, commanding, 
next to defense, our greatest investment of people and money. Active 
concern about the well-being of our total economy must involve serious 
study of the effectiveness of this influential segment. Big questions as to 
whether we are using our people and money wisely need to be answered. 
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Other industries have seen the expansion of the indivicluar,s inlluenee 
through teehnology and on;anization, with people producing more and 
usii)g higher skills because aehines are helping them do the jobs better. 
SimJar use of technology to increase a teacher's influence is more diflieult, 
and has had less attention. These are compelling reasons why major ctTorts 
are necessary to assess our progress, and learn what changes may be appro- 
priate to speed up the achievement of our social a id economic objectives. 

One of education's best tonics, and best defenses against irrespon- 
sible critics, has been the adoption of formal plans for self study, analysis 
of problems, and refinement of operations. Having survived stages of 
popularity and dispute, '\elf study" is maturing to the point where 
education can become more forceful in demonstrating how it can do an 
increasingly cITcctivc job for more people. This report is a review of 
'*self study'' as one method of improving education and an attempt to 
point up some of its strong and weak points, and to recommend ways to 
increase its usefulness. 

In 1952 and 1953 The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
made grants to thirty-eight colleges-seeking to analyze and reassess the 
aims and methods of liberal education. A committee of college presidents 
and deans was appointed to coopc ate with the cITort, Colleges themselves 
determined how best to aecomplish the purposes of self study. Studies 
were intended to go deeper than the conventional ^^accreditation'' survey 
of institutional strengths and weaknesses, and covered aspects of concern 
to both faculty and administration as they looked at current operations, 
histories and hopes of the colleges. 

This report summarizes experiences in these projects and includes 
suggestions from participants as to how future programs can be strength- 
ened. It is written for aca^icmic and lay people who are considering **self 
study" as a means of improving education. All of the participating colleges 
and universities prepared full reports on the studies. These documents, 
among others, were examined in preparing this report. Formal visits 
were made to seventeen of the colleges receiving grants, and informal 
visits to twelve colleges doing similar work under independent budgets. 
Field interviews included discussions with administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students, trustees, alumni, and laymen. From observations during 
the preparation of this report, and from recent visits to more than two 
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hundred collc|rs and uniVwTsitics. the following general points may be 
helpful in reading the report. 

1. Colleges and universities, handieapped and often frustrated hy budget 
and personnel problems, have been doing an execllenl job for large 
numbers of students. They ean do even better. 

2. Although edueators have a high degree of integrity in their desires for 
improvement, they sutler from day to day demands, elustcred dcfen- 
siveness, and laek of enough ineentivcs to press through the necessary 
research and experiment on which to base change. 

3. Laymen want to help in solving education's problems, but seldom 
know how to be ctTective. 

4. Much work is needed to spell out the separate responsibilities of 
administrators, f-u-ulty members, trustees, alumni, and laymen for the 
improvement of educaiion. 

5. There is need for more study of the proper role of government in 
education. 

6. New strengths must be found in coop^'iativc elTorts among colleges 
and universities, and between higher education and its constituents, 

7. Both teaching and Icarnin* jiee l to be valued more highly. 

8. Additional incentives are requirv'd lo get the best people in cducatior 
to work on improvements which only they can design and introduce. 

While this report deals with projects in higher education, some of 
the lessons may be useful elsewhere. Lethargy about improvement in any 
part of our economy c;in be the worst enemy of all. 
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Additional copies of thi.s report 

may be obtained from the Fund offices, 

477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 
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Analysis of 
Self Study 



WHY \ SKI.F STUDY? 

There are ma ly ways in which education seeks to solve its problems, and 
improve its perform;incc. Administration and faculty committees, trustee 
or alumni groups, all contribute day to day guidance to complex insi-tu- 
tions. This report deals with a major elTort along thi.s line, one in' '>[^ ing 
many people, and recjulring considerable budget to complete necessary 
work within a time deadline. There arc still strong; ditTerences as to how 
best to accomplish improvement in education, and whether a major study 
is worth the time, etTon, and money w\.ch it involves. 

The case far major .self study 

Education must not be unaware of its consumer's needs, it; alle- 
giance to announced objectives, and its readiness to supply a high quality 
of individuals who are prepared to cope with the challenge of living in 
this century. The rate of change during the pa*'>t thirty years demands a 
continuing re-evaluation of where education has been, where it wants to 
go, and how it can get there most efTcctively. Necessary adjustments can- 
not be accomplished by limited work of part-time committees, because 
the job is too big. Consider the influence of our entrance into the space 
age on many phases of cducat'on, or the prospect of a long cold war 
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with a lolnist ci>tijpi'nii>i Ww^v lA.iiiipk's o\ wcw |>i(»l>k"ius iirc in'coni 
p;inii*il hv luaiiy ok\ pn»l>K'ms whu h have loni* ivin.iinal imsi^KtvI I ypical 
annMj', these aic the hnaneia! iiouhlcs (»l our system nl piivate eihieatioii 
aiul llie eonsetpiences of low teaeher iueoiiies I hesi aiul the teruknev of 
the currieuhini to expand \Mlh the expansion of Miovsleifi^e neej eonstaiJt 
allention, Sinee professors hke to leaeh their own speeiahies. there is 
further eonipheation Iron) prohferation of eourses. ^.■ow ackl the sta^:f!ei- 
iwy, prospeei of siudeni ju pnlation growth, fron' a forty live per eeni |:ain 
in the past six years t(> a possilik* cloul)hni! w tthiii Ihe next ck'eackv 1 he joli 
is hij:. ami Jeserv"s a hii^ etfort. 

Jonathan }\. Kht)atis, fVovost of the I 'niversiiy of I'ejnisylvania. said, 
"I'very university, ami prol>ahly e\ery family, husiness (>r slate, fieetis a 
periothe (juiekenmi: of ti)e pulse to avoid staitnation. It ean eome from 
wars or othei catasirojihies. ami it ean also ei>tne from lhou['hlful self 
study, followed hy thou^duful aetion. I his is a known method to improve 
edueation. and if it produees some sears, it may he that siirjiery was 
neeessary. I he projeel was ^iun\ for all of us at this University, and 
hrou^tht about eonslruetive ehanges." 

Am^ther universitv administrator said, "Ihe hiL! study, 1 thitik, has 
^aunehed us into heeonun^ a jzreal umversily instead of a medioere 
institutitwi." r.xpcMients reported the value of havini: formal plans, deal- 
ing with every division of the eollege, whieh put departmental problems 
into better foeus with total objeetives. Day to day performanee ean be 
measured aijainst a study in whieh faeulty and administration jzavc their 
iK'st iiidmnents ;is ii^ wh;u was best for all. I'here is real value under a 
plan w hieh brings a mmiber of problems toi'ether at the same time* avoid- 
in^ the dillieulty of over-emphasi/ing aiiv one of them. For example, a 
strong repmt on remedial WDrk fi^r sivne studeiMs may result in less time 
: nd attcnlii-n i:oiiiu to more able students. I he very faet that a colleue or 
i.nisersity is eonduetiim a major analysis and is asking for eonslruetive 
ideas from insiders and outsiders reduees the frequeney (^f easual and 
thiuiiihtless erilieism that has beeonie too popular within both groups, 
l-inally. it is a good thing for faeulty members from dilTerent diseij>lines 
to sit down together and talk about improving edueation. Ail of them 
learn from the deliberate sessHMis, and ire more apt to adopt changes that 
may be neeessary beeause they took part in proposing them. 

/O 
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The case against major self study 



A seasoned and effective professor from a well known eollege is 
firm in his belief that the very proeess of education is a spur to do things 
better, dnd that education is continually refining itself and its methods. 
He explains that his college is not the same as it was twenty years ago, 
that new people coming on the staff have brought changes, that depart- 
mental discussions produce healthy experiment, and that competition 
between departments keeps faculty and administration on its toes. He 
does not favor large self studies because he feels there is often a "make 
work'* element about them. Also, he is not sure that some of the trustees, 
capable though they may be at running factories or offices, can know 
enough about education and how to improve it. This conviction is shared 
by other professors and administrators, some of them in colleges with 
excellent performance records. It is based on the belief that a good admin- 
istration and a good faculty, as part of their regular jobs, arc quite able 
to keep the college tuned up to its potential, or at least to come closer to 
it than they could with the pressure or help of well-meaning but not well 
informed outsiders. The next argument emphasizes the staggering amount 
of time which faculty members must spend on the details of a broad 
study, time which could more profitably be spent in conducting better 
courses, or running better department*- , and doing ihr. usual committee 
work that should go on in any well-run college. 

Another objection focuses on the high costs of a self study project 
in relation to results that can be expected. One college president stated 
that "the bait of a foundation grant was the reason the project was under- 
taken, and the money could have been better spent on other lescarch 
projects or some faculty salary increases," Some of the academic people 
interviewed believe that a major study tends to stir up antagonisms 
between departments, and to cause bitterness between certain faculty 
members and the administration. One of the latter said, "After all, a self 
study is difficult because it is basically a criticism of what is being done, 
and too seldom an effort to determine what can be done,'' 

A further objection had to do with the practical difficulties of getting 
so many problems together at once, eacn requiring careful study at the 
same time that the stall and facilities are busy with the current crop of 
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students. Bluntly, the statement was, ^^'ni not s> ^ much against self study; 
1 just think there are few institutions capable of doing it well/' 



The balanced position 

This report docs not suggest that all colleges undertake a major 
self study, but docs recommend that all of them consider the need for a 
comprehensive analysis of their readiness to serve more people more 
efficiently. 

For the good of education generally, there should be a marked 
increase in the number of colleges and universities that adopt formal 
plans, and set up sufficient budget, to eliminate weaknesses. Typical 
examples of problems that need to be solved from the inside are efticient 
use of manpower resources, elimination of duplication or overlap in the 
curriculum, and productive use of existing facilities. Successful self studies 
have speeded up action in getting these kinds of problems solved. 

The principle of self study, regardless of the method followed, is 
worthy of more attention right now, because education is under fire at 
the very time when it is being asked to take on its broadest and toughest 
assignment, namely, to produce more and better graduates. Since educa- 
tion is expected to do so much so quickly, stern measures must be tested 
quickly. Recent months have brought a daily crop of serious threats to 
our international strength, and have produced nervous public demands 
for highly trained graduates from our schools. There is not enough evi- 
dence that stern measures are being taken in enough colleges and univer- 
sities, or even sufficient evidence that the emergency is recognized. For 
example, one college has long worked on a possible change to a year 
round program. This is a major change, and yet it is getting informal 
committee attention which is sure to delay its adoption. Another college, 
following a major self study, has already adopted such a plan. 

In observing self study projects, it was most encouraging to find so 
many well-qualified professors spending productive hours on the solution 
of broad college problems. Some of these same hours might well have 
been spent on efforts outside of education, such as individual consulting. 
True, there was the incentive of helping education, and also the budget 
to provide reward or re ased time. The fact is-it took an emergency 
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situation and emergency funds to command the extra effort of these 
competent people. Gains cannot be '-elated only to colleges receiving 
foundation grants, since many institutions are financing self analysis in 
other ways. Outside organization^?, have also helped. The American 
Council on Education reported its beliefs in strengthening education 
through self study, and gave examples of ways in which this association 
has attempted to help. The same was true of the U, S, Department r 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Putting aside until later the problem of financing a self study, there 
was a revealing statement by a college administrator who said, "There 
are so many of us on this campus who have great ideas about improving 
our collective performance, and know how we could put them into opera- 
tion. Our trouble has been that the day to day pressures are too great. 
We can't sit down together long enough to test our ideas and shape our 
action. As a result, we are running the college today, and are failing to 
prepare it for tomorrow."' This college and others like it would profit 
frorri self study, and the new stren^ith would benefit all education. 

WHAT SHOULD BE STUDIED? 

How is higher education going to fit into the aggressive, growing economy 
of the United States? From conversations during and before the study, 
this question looms above all others in importance. 

Since a great strength of this economy is its characteristic to reward 
thoughtful people who move ahead, and at the same time penalize those 
who fall behind, it is always timely for education to set its goals and 
justify its needs. As education seeks to fit into an expanding economy, 
here are some of the problems it must solve: 

Who will staff a service that will need to double its influence, 
and how can modern technology inc/ease its effectiveness? 

It is hard to avoid the grim economic factor of compensation as a 
solution to this problem. Twenty highly qualified professors quickly 
agreed that if their salaries were doubled they would prefer not to spend 
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time on some of the outside work they are now doing to supplement 
incomes. Improvement in the caliber of professors will take time, because 
competition for jobs is not keen, and less qualified people get in for lack 
better candidates. 

What present and long range problems are involved 

in maintaining thoughtful balance between liberal arts education 

and special education? 

One head of a liberal arts college in a large university said, "Exter- 
nally enveloped by professional schools and internally pressed by the 
practical demands of semi-professional departments, we continually face 
the choice of yielding to vocationalism Oc adhering to idealistic traditional 
principles." Much work still needs to be done on the nature and objectives 
of liberal education, considering questions of curricula, inter-depart- 
mental responsibilities, and experimental programs across discipline lines. 

Further efforts to analyze the intellectual content of required and 
elective courses will speed up attempts to design each course so all pro- 
fessors can contribute more to ihe central purposes of the college as a 
whole. Better methods must be found to avoid pressures for unjustified 
proliferation of coursf"- 

How is higher education to be adequately financed? 

First there is a real need to take major steps toward defining the 
roles of public and private education in the United States. This will 
require objective research, sponsored by education itself, and should 
involve qualified laymen who will participate both in the studies and in 
the public communication of findings. It is the judgment of this writer 
that a series of decentralized research projects, later analyzed by a national 
committee, would be more appropriate than a single national effort. 

Second, there is too little general understanding of the reasons why 
public and private education need more money and need it quickly. 
Good work is already being done in alumni programs, and by nonprofit 
organizations like the Council for Financial Aid to Education. Yet the 
case for supporting higher education still rests too strongly on immediate 
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need, and too lightly on the requirement of better education for safer and 
healthier growth of this nation. More attention should be given to the 
adequacy of present tuition rates, and to the availability of scholarships 
for those who have high qualilications but cannot atlord present or in- 
creased tuitions. Once again, objective research and good communication 
of results will stir investments that seem to come more easily to organi- 
zations that keep people physically fit or help them with their dancing. 

There are additional problems that must be solved within education 
itself to bring it into needed balance with the rest of our economy. For 
example, physical plants need to be used more efficiently in order to 
accommodate larger numbers of qualified students. Also, there are unfortu- 
nate rifts between some administrations and faculties, indicating that 
further clarifications of responsibilities in the operation of higher educa- 
tion will contribute to the common cause of governing boards, adminis- 
trators, faculty members, and the general public. 

Finally, there is the question as to whether a student's responsibility 
for his own education should be increased. This whole question involves 
a possible shift in emphasis from teaching to learning. The problem has 
much to do with method of instruction, course requirements, size of 
classes, and arrangements of the curriculum. Typical examples of experi- 
ment in this field can be found in the provisions for "reading for credit,*' 

From observations during this study, and in spite of some mixed 
experiences, it is the conviction of this reporter that "college self studies" 
org^ni^ed on a formal and manageable basis will show gains in solving 
the kinds^of problems listed above, and thereby will strengthen education 
generally. With hundreds of academic people cooperating to think things 
out and find new ways of improving education, it would be impossible to 
compress all of . their ingenuities into a single chapter, or a single book. 
Sixteen examples of study subjects will be found in Part II, together with 
references to methods used in the course of various individual programs. 

HOW SHOULD SELF STUDY BE ORGANIZED? 

The best projects started out with a strong announcement from the 
administration, stating the purposes and directions of the plan. In each 
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case, considerable work was done beforehand to test out faculty reactions, 
develop trustee and alumni interest, select problems, and set up tentative 
procedures. This preparatory work is extremely important to success. 
The primary requirement must be a conviction on the part of both 
administration and faculty that a strenuous major project is needed and 
manageable. Most of the problems and questions leading up to a self 
study come from the day to day work of standing committees, the general 
need to reexamine total objectives, the appointment of a new president 
or dean, or the prospect of a larger student body. 

No study will have maximum value if the faculty is not in sympathy 
with its purposes. Preliminary discussions with key members of the faculty 
arc a requirement. Following this, acceptance by a strong majority of the 
faculty is needed. One university held a series of three open faculty meet- 
ings. First the general idea was discussed, and written suggestions were 
requested. The second meeting considered a plan of operation drafted 
after the first i.ieeting. The third meeting approved the final study plan. 

Some of the same care should be used in bribfing trustees and alumni. 
This was generally accomplished in regular board meetings, in smal' 
group meetings, in a special publication, or through correspondence. 

Selection of the committee 

In most cases both the faculty and the administration participated 
in the selection of this important committee. The size of such a central 
group varied from four to twenty members, depc.iding on the size and 
administrative structure of the college. Planned continuity with the work 
of Educational Policy or Curriculum committees was maintained by 
appointment of overlapping memberships. The president or dean always 
worked closely with the central committee and sometimes chaired it. 
although good results more often came when the president was an 
encouraging ex officio member. 

Selection of the study director 

High ranking members of the faculty were usually selected as project 
directors. Provided with released time, sufficient clerical help, fnd a 
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special budget, they became key men in the project. Self studies do pro- 
duce conflicts, and the director needs to be a man who can command the 
respect of the faculty and has the ability to get results through others. 
One successful program retained an authority from outside the university 
to direct the project. In those cases where a junior faculty member 
directed the study, results /were disappointing. Research assistants were 
especially valuable becauri'e they could relieve the director of much paper 
work and leave him fre?i' for more productive work with departments and 
sub-committees, The^vailability of sufficient clerical help is vital. 

Selection oi problems to be studied 

Regard^xiss of preliminary work done to set up the problem areas, 
final defimtion of subjects to be included in the self study needs negotia- 
tion involving discussions with interested departments, conversations 
between departments, and possibly open faculty meetings. This stage is 
one of many when good communications arc essential. Not only do the 
centra! committee and the director have to get agreement on subjects to 
be studied, they also must consider the work load involved, the avail- 
ability of qualified academic people to get desired results, the adequacy 
of budgets for particular assignments, and the presence of sufficient 
clerical and stenographic help to fortify burdened professors. 

If a project looks unmanageable at this stage, it is surely an omen of 
troubles to come. For example, one committee decided to send out ques- 
tionnaires without adequate plans for the tabulation of results. Thousands 
of answers haunted the project participants and swamped the clerical help. 

Appointment of sub-committees 

Once the problems are defined, and the operating procedures estab- 
lished, it is wise to allocate responsibilities for fact finding and analysis. 
At this point, broad participation in the project should be arranged. 
Success of self study programs was often directly related to the number 
of people who had a constructive part in the process. Formal committee 
appointments from faculty, administration, alumni, laymen, *or visitine 
consultants must include related talent in each case. Since the reports 
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have to withstand close faculty review, commiuee members need per- 
suasive powers as well as technical competence. Once again, careful 
attention must be given to the amount of time and work required in each 
of the divisional assignments. One volunteer faculty committee undertook 
to study the performance records ol selected graduating classes. There 
should have been budget provision for graduate svudent help, or for more 
committee members, because the partially completed work ended up on 
the director's desk. Some colleges used departmental and inter-depart- 
mental committees on curriculum problem.s, employing a nomination 
technique :o assure that different viewpoints were fairly represented on 
the committee. Usually committee appointments were made by the presi- 
dent and the central self study committee, !n certain cases, funds wcic 
set aside for professors on sub-committees to do special work. 

Organization for ^ood a/mnw lire i ion y 

Business; has spent anisid^rrtblj momy to Iciu n how to commuriicate 
vvith supervisory personnel, it st'l! has far to go, and so does education. 
The very nature of a self study program requires a constant flow of 
information to participants and to interested by-standers. Brief progress 
reports contribute much to successful operations. Actually, such reports 
can have much to do with the final acceptance or rejection of study 
recommendations. The replies that come to the central committee from 
people who have received progress reports often point up controversial 
issues at a much earlier stage in the study, 

Dilferent colleges used various methods to maintain communications 
during the study. Some scheduled afternoon faculty meetings, others pro- 
vided luncheons or dinners, and several followed the practice of sending 
out short summary reports after each important meeting. In several 
instances, members of the central committee made appointments to visit 
each department in the institution. Without exception, the colleges 
reported that maintaining a good information program was far more 
important than they had expected. Several directors were pleased with 
the results from time spent in preparing press releases, or articles for the 
college magazine. While some of the work was just good public relations, 
constructive suggestions were received from unexpected sources, 
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Deadlines and plans for final report 

Any orderly program needs clear-cut agreement as to time for 
investigating and time for reporting. Everyone should know how reports 
are to be prepared, what processes they will go through, and who is 
responsible for getting a concensus or preparing majority and minority 
viewpoints. Throughout the participating group, there was agreement 
that deadlines arc uncomfortable but essential. Obviously, not all prob- 
lems can be matched against deadlines, but progress reports are possible 
at any stage of a study. Most of the projects that took a firm stand about 
deadlines reported that life was much easier for the director and the 
cent':*al committee. 

Follow-up 

Unfortunately, provisions for follow-up have not always been as 
effective as arrangements for other parts oi a study. A human tendency 
is to finish a hard report and then take a breather, sometimes several 
breathers. Those colleges which made follow-up a deliberate part of the 
total project have enjoyed greater benv'^its from their efforts. This con- 
tinuity of study and action does raise the side question as to who will 
police the recommendations and who will keep after the unresolved prob- 
lems. While this may provoke emotional questions about prerogatives, 
and although different ccMleges have varieties of organizational plans, the 
job of follow-up seems to belong directly with the administration. Wise 
administrations are able to get results by working through others, by 
keeping up a persuasive and understanding encouragement for those who 
have to act, and on rare occasions by getting tough. One administrator 
said that he did the best follow-up by "the exercise of craft and low 
cunning." 

Progress toward objectives was certainly much faster and much 
more comfortable in those colleges which had a well-organized plan to 
deal with the final report and reconimend'itions. This points up the 
importance of having early and clear understandings of what is to happen 
after the study is completed. It means early preparation for action that 
must come to justify the big expenditures of time and money that have 
gone into the preliminaries. 
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WHAT ARE SOME OF 

THE NECESSARY INGREDIENTS 

FOR SUCCESSFUL SELF STUDY? 



Belief in self study 

Better results were evident when administration and faculty were 
convineed that self study was important, should be undertaken, and 
should lead to eonstruetive aetion. Baeked by an able direetor and an 
influential eentral eommittee, work moved ahead aceording to sehedule. 
Belief in self study was also neeessary for eommittee ehairmen who were 
responsible for broad faeulty participation. 

Financing for successful results 

Budgets for major self study projeets ran from $25,000 to S400,000 
and more. There never seems to be enough money to do all of the things 
that ean be done to improve cdueation. This makes it highly important 
to consider the ways in whieh available funds ean be used to best advan- 
tage in fulfilling the purposes of the study. Funds that were spent to help 
faeulty members do written work, take part in semituir diseussions beyond 
regular expectations, and eonduct researeh, produeed the most valuable 
results. Also, highly important was budget provision for elerical help, a 
scarce commodity among professors. While foundation funds were avail- 
able for pilot studies in thirty-eight diversified institutions, there are 
eneouraging examples of self studies whieh were financed out of college 
funds, through trustee committees, and through fund, seeured from the 
community or special donors. 

Clarity of final reports 

Self studies that resulted in clear reports, with specific recommenda- 
tions for action, were most useful during the important stage of incorpo- 
rating change into the operations of the college or its departments. Since 
faculty members usually voted on proposed changes, clear reporting was 
essential to avoid some of the side battles that arise over ininutia. 
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Good communications 



Previous comments have already stressed the need for keeping 
faculty people informed before the arrival of the final report. Needless to 
say, communications to trustees, alumni, press, and students similarly 
require deliberate preparation. This is nn excellent way to educate some 
of the constituents of higher education about the process and problems 
of education. 

One of the strong recommendations of this report is to train 
more laymen to help education. Much good work in this direction 
can be done during the course of a major study. Recently, an educator 
had his first private discussion with an influential newspaper editor of a 
nearby city. This was a meeting that should have taken place years earlier 
because they discovered a surprising similarity of vie vpoint on problems 
of education and they cooperated in producing a series of articles for the 
general public. Professors are often inclined to write for each other rather 
than for the actual audience. Good communications do imply the need 
to get the message across in the shortest and clearest way, bearing in mind 
the characteristics of the people who are to be reached. One college 
recently added a newspaper reporter to the staff. He had no degrees, but 
he did know how to write. One of his assignments was to help students 
with their term papers, and another was to consult with faculty members 
on the writing of their research reports. This attention to better communi- 
cations is refreshing. More and more able professors are doing a good 
service for education and its cause by appearing on radio and television, 
writing regular articles for newspapers ar .1 magazines, and speaking 
before community groups. 

Follow-up 

Further emphasis must be given to the belief that careful organiza- 
tion for follow-up is the strongest asset 'of a goou study project. If study 
budgets are used up by the time a final report is issued, there is a danger 
of losing the drive that can come from the availability of funds to activate 
recommendations. It is not sufficient for reports and recommendations to 
be dropped into the laps of administrators, since many recommendations 
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require a sequence of actions by faculty and administration. Further 
meetings may be necessary, and unresolved problems should not be left 
dangling. The adoption of certain recommendations will produce a whole 
set of new problems that need immediate attention. One ol the hardest 
parts of a follow-up responsibility is to check on performance under 
recommendations that have been adopted. None of us likes to have some- 
one check on what we are doing to change pi practice and adopt new 
methods which will conform to the intent of r, commendations. However, 
the fact that a check is made and there is evidence of interest in progress 
does make us give a higher priority to what are often difiicult jobs. 
Furthermore, if recommendations are not sound or manageable, there 
should be provision for further consideration. 

It does cost money to run a well organized follow-up program, but 
even more important is the need to generate a broad determination that 
action is going to take place where both faculty and administration have 
agreed that change should occur. One college still has a weekly seminar 
for the college people who are responsible for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the self study report that was completed Tve years ago. 

WHAT GAINS CAN BK FXPKCTKD 
FROM SELF STUDIES? 

What the coUei^e.s reported as major ^ains 

The very process of a major study involves the adoption of certain 
recommendations designed to improve the college. Since both faculty 
members and administrators took part in the deliberations and accepted 
the recommendations, there is more force behind true conformance to 
the intent of the report. This cooperative agreement for change has 
more weight than recommendations from a standing committee or a 
department. 

Two university administrators who have worked closely with a large 
study program wero strong in their convictions that a full dress self study is 
the only way to biing about signif.cant change in a large and complex insti- 
tution. They cited how courses tend to become frozen into a curriculum, 
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and mentioned that, in a large university, change usually originates in the 
larger divisions, leaving smaller units with weaker voiC' * in day to day 
negotiations for position. 

Change does not necessarily mean improvement, but when professors 
and students lino more s:uisfactions alter a change in curriculum or 
required courses it is fair to ask whulher these changes would have come 
as quickly, or at all, without the major study. Because this report was 
written some live years alter the completion of i' large program of self 
studies, there was an excellent opportunity to asR college people their 
reactions to this question. Generally, there was agreement that changes 
would not liave come so fast, would not ha^ c been so broad, and would 
not have been so closely related to the purposes t)f the entire institution, 
had the self study not been conducted. This was not a claim that all good 
things come from the '\study," since many might be traced to earlier work 
or subsequent elTorts. However, the very fact that a broad, formal, pro- 
gram was underta'r :n, produced direct anti indirect benelits to the insti- 
tutions more rapidly and more systematically than ordinary methods. Of 
course, if a study is poorly done, it can also create problems and conflicts 
more rapidly than they would have developed without the study. 

The process of self study cofuli lions a faculty for cluiiij^e 

Tlie "collective bargaining" that takes place during a self study does 
provide an educational experience which helps professors understand the 
reasoning behind the eventual recommendations of the report. The more 
thev unuerstand, the more they are willing to vote for and adopt new 
measures, strengthen old programs, and develop more .sympathy for the 
problems of the total institution. It has been said that a liberally educated 
man is one who can see and accept new ideas. Profes.sors, liberally edu- 
cated, have often been criticized for resisting change, thus raising ques- 
tions in some quarters about the accuracy of the saying. Actually, most 
of the professors can be defended on this point because they are not 
seeking change for the sake of change, or because it is "modern." They 
conduct their work in education according to convictions that proven 
methods should not be lightly abandoned. Self studies provide a good 
arena in which some of these convictions can be tested over a period of 
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time. In this way changes in alliiudc or plan conu gradually and with 
reason. In contrast, when suJclcn chaniic is suiigcstcd to a professor, he 
often takes a strong stand Ligainsi it. I lien, if the change is ordered, it is 
most dillicult for him to retreat fnnn his strong position. 

i'..xpcrinivnt\ arc \tin\uhncil 

Both fact finding and disciissiun ihnii,' self studies prodiicecl an 
unusual number of expctimenls. These \Nere not liniiied to problems of 
the cuniaiiuni alone, but involved new kinds of testing to observe learn- 
ing under dilferent methods, new uses of comprehensive examinations, 
revisions in entrance requiremenls. adjustments in student government, 
use of new advisory |>lans. and constructive wxirk between departments. 
Because a college-wide ctTort was going on, results of these experiments 
were better reported and better observed than experiments conducted 
o 'lside of a self study plan. 

I'ucidiy nwnihvrs learned nuirc about 
the work of oifwr dt'paritncnts 

Sub-committees usually included menUxis from dilferent depart- 
ments, and the experience of working together for two or more years 
established a greatly improved understanding about what was going on 
elsewheie in the college Actually, one project was entirely devoted to a 
carefullv designed presentation and discussion o!' the work of each depart- 
ment in the institution. 

Coilcizes made specific claims that self study projects, structured to 
bring good people together from clitTer?nt^t!^'iplines, served to give the 
faculty more feeling of un' than had e.^ted before the study. The 
SI iiinar sessions proved particularly valuable in promoting inter-depart- 
mental consideration of problems. C ontlicts certainly did develop, but 
the resolving of dillieulties was useful to most participants. With a few 
exceptions, there is evidence that self studies produced an improved 
faculty morale. The very opportunitv lo get problems on the table, learn 
other viewpoints, and blow olf a certain amount of steam, was a gain. The 
Honorable Arthur s' F^'lemming, Secretary of Health. Education, and 
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Welfare, and former President of Ohio Weslcyan, was on that campus 
when the self study first started. He was away on a government assign- 
ment during the conduct of the study, and returned after it was over. 
He found that **the faculty had more understanding and sympathy for 
problems of the college ':s a whole. Thanks to improved morale which 
came from cooperative work on mutual problems, the faculty was much 
more prepared for reasonable change throughout the college." 

Self studies had benefits for professors themselves 

One growing practice, stimulated by self studies, gives professors 
time off for thoughtful work on general problems of higher education or 
the serious problems of a particular college. Occasionally there is even 
compensation for special efforts, and this makes the practice even better. 
There has been an unfortunate tendency within educatio^ nd within 
the community, to feel that academic people should do more and mon 
for **the good of the cause," and do it on their own time. This is true on 
many a campus, and to some extent it should be true. Alienation is quick 
when this is overdone. Too many of education's pressing problems are not 
getting the attention of the best professors because many of the best 
professors feel that they have done their share of voluntary effort beyond 
the call of duty. 

The following example was drawn not from a college, but 
from the community, to illustrate how a professor's time and coopera- 
tion can be abused. A political science professor, popular as a speaker, 
worked hard to prepare a thoughtful speech for a service club. He ex- 
pected to receive the usual free lunch and possibly a certificate com- 
mending him for his appearance. The day before he was scheduled to 
speak, the program chairman called and said, "Professor, would you 
mind delaying your talk until next week, because we have a great chance 
to get a man with a talking dog, and we can only get him tomorrow." 
What put more heat under the professor's collar was the knowledge that 
the entertainer would receive a fee for his act. Now he is cool about 
service club program chairmen. Obviously, some of the fault lies with the 
professor who does not state the conditions of appearance in a business- 
like way, 2 rj 
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Since education has many new difficulties to face, and new prob- 
lems to solve, provisions must be made to supply the time and reward 
necessary to attract high talent for the job, Th»Te is evi Jcnce that self 
studies, supported by college budgets or other means, have commanded 
the time and elTort of some line people in education. Actually, the very 
fact that there were funds to compensate for extra elTort caused many 
professors to go far beyond their assignments, indicating that there is 
considerable dedication to the idea of improving education. It is a real 
tragedy that too little is being expended to reward the people who are 
best qualified to improve education. One indication of their competence 
is demonstrated in tne per diem fees profess^ commonly receive for 
commercial or industrial consulting. It should not be surprising in educa- 
'ion, as elsewhere, to see what a few incentives will accomplish. Self 
studies encouraged some good new practices of rewarding professors for 
extra etTort toward the improvement of education. 

Self studies served as a development program for professors in 
other ways. For example, preparation of written statements about the 
work of departments or the important content of courses within a depart- 
ment was good academic homework. The thoughtful work necessary to 
state and defend the fundamentals of a discipline or course is good for 
the professor who docs it and for his colleagues who read or hear it. 
Many professors reported classroom change that had come from ideas 
they picked up in the seminars. One scientist found that he was weak on 
a particular phase of his subject, so took a summer research assignment 
to strengthen his knowledge of new developments in his field. Visits to 
other campuses during the course of self study projects provided excellent 
experience for professors who had these assignments. 



WHAT ARF TYPICAL WEAKNESSES 
IN SELF STUDY PROJECTS? 

It can hardly be said that a method or procedure that did not work at 
one or more institutions should be avoided by others. However, the fol- 
lowing examples of reported weaknesses might be given extra considera- 
tion before they are incorporated into new self study projects. 
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Vnmana^eahie study 

Colleges reported dillkultics whenever too much was undertaken 
during the study. Too much means that the study was not manageable in 
relationship to available released time and available volunteer time to 
complete the objectives of the study within the deadline period. While 
planning can go too long, careful organization of problems and partici- 
pants will keep the project from bogging Jown under its own weight, 

A d monitory recommendations 

While it is u;>ually difficult to arrive at specific report recommenda- 
tions, the too common practice of settling for admonitory recommenda- 
tions is not getting full value for the time spent in study and discussion. 
For example, several colleges agreed that the faculty should do a better 
job in improving written and oral English, Professors were urged to give 
more tests, and grade for spelling and construction, as one method to 
improve poor current practices. After a brief flurry, and a fair number 
of student protests, many of the faculty members returned to previous 
classroom practices. Several of the reports suggested that members of 
different departments get together more often. Without specific purposes, 
or scheduled dates, the admonition remained as only a desirable goal. 

Study ringed by administration 

When the administration "rigged the study'' to accomplish some of 
its own purposes, the results were generally unsatisfactory. For example, 
one college administration wanted to establish several small schools 
within the institution. The self study was generally designed for this 
purpose. Instead, it developed a tug of war betveen faculty and adminis- 
tration which finally resulted in some departures from both groups. Obvi- 
ously, the problem is to achieve, through adequate process, an agreement 
between faculty and administration as to mutually desired goals, and then 
to seek their accomplishment. This same lesson applies to trustees and 
alumni who may try to rush certain problems into the study before the 
faculty is prepared to work on them, or to push for quick action on pet 
theories. 
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Extensive use of questionnaires 

• The use of questionnaires on a broad basis was not entirely worth 
the effort in many cases. First, the questionnaires were not always well 
designed or pre-tcsted. Second, they resulted in the accumulation of so 
much diversified information that analysis was handicapped. Occasion- 
ally they brought some refreshing humor, as in the following statement 
from a student on his educational aims: "I have always felt a calling, like 
a priest, to do good for my fellow man. My pre-med work will help me go 
to veterinary school." 

One project director claimed that the chief benefit from use of 
questionnaires was pure public relations between the college and its 
alumni. Excessive use of questionnaires to students gave some students 
the idea that they could run the college better than the people who had 
spent much of their lives at it. 

Use of junior men as directors 

Use of junior or very specialized men as directors of the project did 
cause some trouble. In one case, the director was simply not qualified to 
get results through other members of the faculty. Consequently, the self 
study suffered, as suggested by the old adage, "Don't send a boy to do a 
man's job." One of the reasons why a junior man has trouble is that self 
study itself often implies a criticism of what is being done. 

Poor communications 

In every case where there were poor communications during the 
study, it proved to be a serious weakness. Particularly in large institutions, 
the grapevine was guilty of relating the self study to the elimination of 
certain courses or people. One college president had to write the faculty 
three times during the study to reassure them that this was not the case. 
There is no indication that grapevine flashes speeded up or improved a 
project. There is much evidence that an active grapevine implied, or was 
the result of, a poor information program. Full faculty meetings are 
seldom possible, so good communications must play an important part 
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in stating the problems, reporting on progress toward their solution, and 
conditioning an institution for change and improvement. 

Difficulties with advisory programs 

Studies of advisory or counseling programs were not as satisfactory 
as they should have been. This was not because of lack of interest or 
effort, but because there are so many variables in this problem. It is not 
one that can be solved quickly or in the course of a particular study 
project. Since it requires much more work on the part of qualified people 
to help education do a better job in an area where it is weak, long range 
research and experiment are essential. Numerous student questionnaires 
commented on the need for better counseling. Progress has been made, 
however, and it is hoped that some of the new experiments being under- 
taken will produce more information and more experience to guide future 
practice. 

Lack of specific responsibility for action 

Maintaining healthy balance between administration and faculty 
responsibility for taking action on recommendations proved to be difficult 
in some of the projects. Least successful results came in those cases where 
there was no early agreement on what was to be done with the findings 
of the study. Included as a weakness is the tendency to leave too many 
chores to department chairmen, many of whom rotate jobs often enough 
to interfere with continuity of long range progress. 



WHAT ADDITIONAL STRENGTHS 
CAN HELP IMPROVE EDUCATION? 

This section suggests new strengths to be drawn upon in the future 
improvement of education, and also a few ideas to be tested in new self 
study projects. It assumes that education needs help to prepare for more 
students and for more rigorous public demands for a quality product. 
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Top profcssiomd help should he shared hetween institutions 

In observing sell" study projects, it wa:; evident that visitors from 
other colleges did a real service during their discussions of self study 
problems. Many of the visitors also said that the experience had bcnclited 
them in their own institutions. These comments applied equally to admin- 
istrators and professors. Ordinary attenilanee at national or regional meet- 
ings of educational groups does not seem to satisfy the need to sit at the 
desk of a colleague from another college and talk about common prob- 
lems. In the public meetings professors are sometimes putting on a show, 
and concealing some of the weaknesses that really have them worried. 
This happens less often in personal visits for mutual benefit. Reports 
from colleges that had recently undergone visits from an ''accrediting 
committee"* showed mixed reactions. They reported great gain from the 
conversations, and much fear about the ''pledge button'' (the favorable 
or unfavorable report). Visits without the "button'' would be pure 
pleasure. 

Specific plans to increase the opportunities for administrators and 
professors to visit other institutions \v(/uKI be a new strength for educators 
and education. 

Help from responsible laymen is available 

From discussions with businessmen, alumni, and representatives in 
labor and agriculture, it is evident that laymen can do much more toward 
the improvement of education than is now being asked or offered. The 
unfortunate emphasis on the check book role of laymen, has detracted 
from the other constructive services that they can supply in greater 
quantity and quality. There are enough good examples of responsible 
help from laymen to warrant furtixr experiment with their use. Because 
so many laymen don't know how to holp, or have tried to help in unpopu- 
lar ways, any expansion of the practice requires academic definitions of 
''What services would be useful, and how can they be supplied?" Much 
work has already been done to define the role of trustees, and colleges 
have been teaching trustees how to serve the institutions more effectively. 
Most of the self study projects have given casual, if any, attention to the 
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use of laymen in the improvement of education. Little information is 
available as to how education should train laymen for greater service. 
The use of advisory committees, research combinations, ;ind visiting lec- 
turers should be studied more to see what experiments will help educators 
to draw upon this potential new strcjigth. 

Advisory committees. Advisory committees have functioned well in 
some cases, poorly in others. One of the weaknesses in using advisory 
committees is the failure to prepare advisors for the services they are 
supposed to perform. Too many of them come cold to infrequent meet- 
ings, and leave with the feeling that they have not made much of a 
contribution, Brieling takes time, and requires a plan of operation. Special 
attention must be given to producing concise briefing documents without 
losing the essential parts of the problem to be considered. Academic 
people tend to send too much information, without converting it for the 
advisors who will have to do their own preparation for a meeting, A well 
briefed advisor can be of great help if he understands the problem, and 
great hindrance if he gets off on tangents that are not pertinent to the 
agenda. Decentralization of responsibilities within an advisory committee 
can be useful. For example, one advisor chaired a sub-committee for a 
library project. In cooperation with the librarian, he drew up a plan 
which the committee promptly adopted. Then he led the move which 
resulted in collecting the best reference material available on a subject 
of interest to the whole region. There is much still to be learned about 
effective use of lay consultants and advisory committees. One guiding 
principle in selecting advisors is to seek out those who have knowledge 
and experience with the problem, rather than those who only dignify the 
committee. 

Research combinations. Research combinations of scholars and 
laymen have demonstrated new strengths for education. Not only is 
joint research one of the best ways for professors and laymen to develop 
more understanding about the relationship between theory and practice; 
it is .,n excellent chance for laymen to learn to work with and help edu- 
cators. When such a project leads to published reports, there is mutual 
pride in the product and subsequent satisfactions in watching the adop- 
tion of constructive recommendations. From observing more than thirty 
such experiences, this reporter recommends the establishment of more 
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joint research projects between professors and laymen. Certainly, gains 
will come from shared working experiences that will help laymen to be 
of even greater ser/ice to education. There is evidence that these joint 
research projects have broken down some of the unfortunate barriers 
between scholars and people from the community. Both groups gain 
respect for each other, and this is an open door for additional work on 
important new problems. 

Visiting lecturers or discussion leaders. An increasing number of 
laymen are proving to be valuable in classroom situations. The prepara- 
tion of a visiting lecturer is important because the layman must under- 
stand where he fits into an educational process, what he is expected to 
supply, and where he should stop. Businessmen also make good down- 
town hosts for visiting students. Even participation in a seminar session 
is more useful if laymen know something about their audiences and the 
extent to which a subject has already been studied. The reason some 
laymen prefer to give a short statement and then answer questions is that 
they do not know what should be specifically covered, and therefore take 
the easiest way to get ready for the appearance, 'This may not be the best 
way to help students understand the subject, and it seldom uses the 
visitor to maximum advantage. Fine examples of efficient use of laymen 
can be found in well-organized courses on ''Current Problems of the 
American Economy," and in the work of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 

More help jrom government, business and foundations 
may be possible 

Government, Considerable clarification is needed of the roles of 
local and national governments in the improvement of education. Both 
the academic world and the general public need guidance on this problem, 
because emotions run high at the very time when public investment to 
assist education is growing materially. Much of this guidance can come 
from more research on the subject. University and college self studies 
can aid by pointing up ways in which current available funds can be used 
more advantageously. For example,Jt is possible that some of the funds 
now going to scholarships would ultimately serve better purposes if 
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awarded to research, Academie leaders, particularly in private education, 
have been rather quiet about the presence of government in education. 
This tends to give governments the encouragement to originate plans and 
programs that are supposed to be good for education rather than to 
supply the assistance that educators and the public consider most impor- 
tant and appropriate from this source. Armed services programs and 
loan or grant programs are cases in point. Undoubtedly, it is timely to 
study the responsibilities of government in education. This will help the 
general public in understanding and accepting an existing strength with- 
out making it :\ progressive weakness. 

Business, The increasing business contribution to education is en- 
couraging, particularly since methods of giving are being improved at 
the same time that hampering strings are being withdrawn. Some business- 
men have said that they really do not understand just what they are 
supporting when the gift does not involve a research project, a scholarship, 
or a building. If this is generally true, there is an excellent chance to speed 
up corporate giving by organizing a better case for the needs. Such a case, 
prepared as a part of a self study program, may have more weight than a 
standard presentation from the development office. Many alumni who 
were interviewed agreed that they were not giving as much as they could. 
They form an important source of new strength for education, but will 
need even mo^'e understanding as to why they should help, and more 
stimulation to give it. Self studies have been useful in this connection. 

Foundations. More than two thousand philanthropic organizations 
arc giving much time and thought to the ways in which available funds 
can be used most advantageously in education. However, there is need 
£or better understanding between foundations which make grants and the 
educational institutions which receive them. There is some evidence that 
academic people resent the occasional pressure behind a grant. This can 
come from a lack of understanding. There are also many examples of 
grant applications turned down because the project does not fit into the 
publicly announced purposes of the foundation. This constitutes a waste 
of time and energy on both sides, some of which might be spent in getting 
better acquainted. There has been some encouragmg cooperation be- 
tween foundations in jointly supporting educational research or action. 
This kind of cooperation is increasing the already strong influence of 
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foundations in the iniprovcnicnt of education. Some eonstructive work 
might be done by experimenting with a loeal or regional pre-sereening of 
foundation proposals. This should occur before the proposal is in linal 
form. It would weed out time-eonsuming applications that have no chance 
of acceptance, and channel worth-while proposals to the place or places 
where real interest exists. Such a local experiment might also sponsor 
an occasional meeting between academic and foundation people which 
would deal with the problems which both groups consider important. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

William Allen White said, ^'Unless the Iree are brave, they will no longer 
be free." It takes a brave institution to undertake a major self study, and 
a brave reporter to recommend one in the face of mixed experiences 
among those colleges and universities which have engaged in the practice. 
Yet, much has been learned about the processes of self study, and educa- 
tion is finding new private and public strengths to support some of the 
changes it has long wanted to make. One strong defense for self study 
is that it provides for the development of an organized plan to consider 
the strengths and weaknesses of individual institutions at the time when 
the public is frightened about and critical of education in general. 

There is a high degree of integrity throughout education as its 
people work on the development of improved ways to provide students 
with better opportunities to draw on the past and plan for the future. 
One of the greatest strengths of this democracy is that improvement is 
coming under dilTcrent plans in diversified institutions. One of the weak- 
nesses is that too little is known about good work being done. Probably 
the shortest comprehensive detinition of the purpose of liberal education 
was given by John Stuart Mill, when he asked educators to "produce 
capable and cultivated human beings." Trouble comes because there are 
so many things to be capable of doing, and so much cultivation available. 
Without a doubt, it is the educators' job to produce enough of each and 
to encourage curiosity about the rest. 

Real conflicts do exist within education, and within particular col- 
leges, as to how the objectives can best be accomplished. For example, 
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the massive question, ''Is sigiiilicant liberal arts eJueation best aeliieved 
through eoneentration on partieular diseiplines. through 'general educa- 
tion/ or through some combinations of both/* needs constant attention. 
One college president said with feeling. *'l want a student to have a 
shattering experience with a single discipline, and I don't particularly 
care which one, because things can fall into belter place as he gets depth 
in a subject/' Another said. "Unless a student gets caught up with a sub- 
ject, his curiosities about other subjects arc barely stirred/' In contrast, 
some colleges provide for no electives and have no subject matter depart- 
ments. Each professor teaches each subject at one time or another. Self 
studies produced both greater loyalty to disciplines, and bold new pro- 
grams of general education. 

Because change is so rapid, the second defense of self study is that 
big problems need periodic major attention, in addiMon to day to day 
cfTorts to solve them. Self studies produce a documented record of what 
should be done to improve education in particular institutions. Since such 
a document can be checked by faculty members, administrators, trustees 
or constituents, it serves to stimulate action that might otherwise be 
delayed. For example, there are known instances where presidents, deans, 
or department heads arc delaying action on a controversial problem 
because they are approaching retirement and intend to leave the unpleas- 
ant chore to their successors. The existence of a master plan, with divided 
responsibilities for its achievement, will reduce the influence of any 
single individual. 

One handicap to experiments with inter-disciplinary work has been 
the shortage of professors either qualified or willing to teach inter-depart- 
mental courses. The very structure of education through graduate work 
has trained more people to teach within disciplines. !n addition, the 
organization of colleges frequently leaves the question of promotion of 
professors to standard departmental procedures. Opportunities for writ- 
ing, speaking, and status in associations, encourage a professor's loyalty 
to his own field of interest. When asked where professors »n "general 
education" come from; one successful exponent said, *They just boil up 
out of the discipline system." Much progress, depending upon one's point 
of view, is coming from courses centered around problems in which 
instruction is shared by professors from three or more disciplines. 
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Two major weaknesses should be avoided in organizing i\\y self 
study projeet, I-'irst is the tendeney to spenci so niueh time in planning 
and collceting information that there is too little time left for analysis 
and action. The second is to devote a great deal of time to the considera- 
tion of problems and then let rc-eonsideration set in, meaning that the 
same problems are discussed again in about the same way. One educator 
stresses the importance of "Planning Plus Realization," and explained 
that there must be enough determination and organization to adopt change 
when it is approved and to keep after controversial or unresolved prob- 
lems. 

The success of a self study projeet will eventuail> be determined by 
the degree to "/liich administration can stimulate, lead, assuage, and 
pursue people who must get the job done and the reconmicndations 
incorporated. It should be recognized th^.t change in higher education 
cannot be forced, and cannot occur unless the faculty is generally in 
sympathy with the move and wants it to happen, A reluctant faculty can 
defeat the very best of plans. One professor talked for an hour about 
what he called "faculty faking," the art of exercising independence while 
showing conformity. A good program, the < f^rc is one which grows out 
of faculty planning, recognizes common purposes between faculty and 
administration, is not identified with a particular individual or clique, is 
not a "make work" program, and is nourished and cheered by purposeful 
presidents, trustees, and other constituents. 

The administration has delicate problems in exercising leadership. 
Developments over the past years have put many responsibilities on the 
president, and have tended to limit his time for academic influence. 
Recently the chancellor of the University of Chicago said "Tm going to 
stop rattling my tin cup, and rattle my Phi Beta Kappa key." Where and 
how this key is rattled becomes a problem in tactics, because he also 
added that he would ' tiptoe around the science departments, where 
shaggy men grumble about interference." Yet, from observations in this 
study, the administration must accept the primary responsibility for main- 
taining leadership and communication between interested parties, namely, 
the faculty, the governing board, the alumni, and nssortcu constituents. 
To do this, the president must :;tudy and practice the art of "getting 
results throuch others.** 
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president Puscy of Harvard Uinvcrsity has stated that the American 
people are sulTering from "prosperous eonl'orniily." This remark might 
be supplemented by tlie statement lliat some parts of education are 
afflicted with "unprospcrous comphiccncy." Tliis report supports the 
belief that all colleges and universities should be more forceful in organ- 
izing and planning for new demands on tlicm and new situations they 
face, I he existence of an amiouriccd plan is good because it is subject to 
study or improvement by all who are interested in the iMowth of cducaiion. 

Finally^ education needs to draw on new strength to aceonif ish the 
gigantic task of producing the high caliber human resources recpiircd for 
the advance of our essential society. Education must draw on initside 
talents, and establish the terms under which these abilities can be u^ed 
to the advantage of education. 

Careful training of outsiders in how to help education is a whole 
new lield. It requires study, experiment, and a plan. Recently, the trustee 
of a college boasted that he had influenced the withdrawal of a course he 
didn't like. He docs not know that the things to which he objected arc 
going on under a different nanjc. He not only lost his case but, more seri- 
ously, he also lost the opportunity to be useful in future work with the 
faculty. He had not been trained to be an clleetivc trustee. I'ortunately. 
there arc many examples of fmc outside help iti the improvcn'icnt of 
education, suHicient to warrant a strong recommendation that educators 
undertake a delinite program to prepare laymen for more service to 
education. 

A Canadian quotatic)n is pertinent as a conclusion, and it applies to 
all of us. "Those who possess knowledge have a peculiar responsibility 
for the ills of the world, for if they fail this responsibility, the ignorant 
will be movers of events, and the value of knowledge will be lost." 
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.o Illustration from 
Individual Studies 



(>R(,ANI/A riON AM) MFIIIOD 

OF si:lf studifs 

Organization of self study con:niittci\s 

liomloin College formed a six-man suh-coniniittcc, appointed by 
the president in aeeordanee with a faculty vote, following a recommenda- 
tion by the standing committee on Curriculum and Education Policy. 
I'he president and the <lcan, both ol whom choose to maintain teaching 
assignments, were ex oHicio members of the conmiittee. A qualilicd 
faculty member and a research assistant were named to operate the study. 

The State University of Iowa operated through an Educational 
Policy Committee, consisting of nine elected faculty members and the 
dean ex ollicio. 

Stanford University's president, after consultation with the provost, 
the Dean of Humanities and Sciences, the Dean of the Graduate Division, 
and others, appointed a small executive committee and a larger advisory 
committee to guide the study. The president served as chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

DePanw University used live members of a Self Study Committee, in 
close touch with the Faculty and Educational Policy Committee. The 
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dean was director of the study. Outside consultants came in for a day 
at a time. 

The University of Buffalo used a twenty-member Self Study Com- 
mittee, 

Lafayette College established eight Study Commissions, one for 
each topic investigated. The director had released time to coordinate 
the study. 

The University of Pennsylvania retained an outside consultant to 
direct the study. Many committees and consultants took part in this 
major analysis of the total institution. 

St. John's College secured a research specialist from Chicago as study 
director. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, the permanent faculty committee 
on General Education organized and led the study. 

In most instances, both the faculty and the administration parLci- 
pated in the selection of the self study committees. Best results cam: 
from broad faculty participation during the course of study. 

Methods used during studies 

The following outline includes a brief description of methods used 
and some specific examples of what colleges did, listed under particular 
subject headings. 

1 . The Selection of the Problems 

a. Solicited suggestions from previous con nittccs, faculty, trustees 
and alumni. 

b. Asked reactions from all departments of the college. 

c. Discussed the general question in open faculty meetings. 

d. Conducted seminars to select the most important problems. 

2. Investigation of College or University Objectives 

a. Used seminars and individual discussion to sec whether stated 
objectives actually revealed the current goals of the college. 

b. Canvassed alumni and students, using questionnaires and inte.*-- 
views. 
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c. Checked wording of objectives to see if language was too broad 
and general to guide the administration and faculty in their work, 

d. Reviewed publications from other colleges to see how clearly 
objectives were being defined elsewhere. 

Studies of Curriculum Problems 

a. Conducted interviews and sent questionnaires to students and 
parents to find out what these students and parents expected out 
of the institution, or what they thought they had been promised, 

b. Conducted research to find out more about their students and 
whether there were significant changes in student population as 
compared with periods in the past. 

c. Asked for statements showing what individual professors and 
departments believed the student should know about the particular 
subjects being presented to them. 

d. Questioned laymen, alumni and community organizations about 
what is expected of a liberal arts or professional education, 

e. Visited other institutions to make comparisons of general and 
particular performances. 

f. Studied, through questionnaire and interview, teaching methods 
and the performance and reactions of selected classes, 1943 to 
1946, and 1952 to 1954. 

g. Administered appropriate tests for groups, such as freshman and 
senior students. 

h. Checked high school performance and experimented with advanced 
college placement to avoid duplication of instruction. 

i. Experimented with and compared lower division students in con- 
trol groups, one group taking a new general education course, and 
another taking a regular cou.se. 

j. Arranged numerous discussions between departments to discover 
ways to achieve more complementary inter-departmental action. 

k. Hired outside consultants for an appraisal of the liberal arts pro- 
gram. 

1. Worked on plans to improve written and oral English through 
inter-departmental cooperation. 
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4. Study of Departmental Problems 

a. Used sub-committees to sec how offerings could be strengthened 
and consolidated without loss to professor or student, 

b. Encouraged discussions between departments in order to develop 
common plans and purposes. 

c. Arranged seminars for various departments to present the high- 
lights of specific courses. 

d. Studied faculty morale, faculty research opportunities, and services 
to the community. 

e. Worked on reasons behind student attrition, using questionnaires, 
interviews, analysis of biographical data, and correspondence. 

5. General Problems 

a. Gave intelligence and psychological tests to determine character- 
istics and potentials of entering classes. 

b. Designed, by inter-disciplinary work, new introductory courses in 
all divisions of the institution. 

c. Studied the effectiveness of the faculty and of teaching by holding 
seminars on new teaching methods and use of audio visual 
materials. ' 

d. Analyzed the special problems of students, e.g. adjustment to col- 
lege life, place of fraternities and sororities, participation in extra- 
curricular activity, availability of student services. Used interview 
and questionnaire techniques to develop necessary information. 

e. Considered the effectiveness of counseling and advising by study- 
ing the allocation of faculty time to these services, by checking the 
needs of the students, and by securing various opinions about the 
merits of current practices. 

f. Conducted studies about :he adequacy of student services and 
facilities. 

g. Worked on all kinds of finance and budget problems. 

6. Examples of methods in certain colleges 

The ten-man Policy Committee at the University of Notre Dame 
made extensive use of a research sub-committee, and kept all faculty well 
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informed by conducting seminars and meetings with each department. 
Since a primary purpose of the study was to determine the influence of 
philosophy and theology in all divisions of the University, close work 
with each of the departments and a good communications system was 
necessary. 

At Wesleyan Ccfllei^e, the chairman supplied each sub-committee 
with regular briefings as to what was happening in the total project. 
Although preparation of short summary statements was time-consuming, 
the results more than justified the effort. 

At Ruti^ers University, the Self Study Steering Committee met 
formally with twenty-three departmental committees, each of which had 
conducted a self evaluation. The guide to these self evaluations was 
prepared in series of questions on educational philosophy, teaching 
methods, curriculum problems, and inter-departmental activity. 

At Southem Methodist University, the original proposal for a self 
study was presented to the faculty members in an open meeting. After 
discussion, a vote was taken to approve the proposed plan of operation 
and to select the problems to be studied in the study. All subsequent 
questions and suggestions were to be made in writing, and the central 
committee encouraged comment at all times during the course of the 
study. Progress reports were made in each regular faculty meeting. 

Brown University held regular informal faculty discussions at 
luncheon or evening meetings. The committee encouraged and took part 
in informal meetings between departments. Much attention was given to 
the functioning of the distribution requirements. 

Ohio Wesleyan scheduled faculty supper meetings every three weeks 
during the period of study. The purpose was to inform the faculty and to 
develop suggestions. The director proudly reported that self study was 
**well on the way to becoming a habit rather than a campaign." 

St, Xavier used a six weeks* seminar workshop to climax its study 
of building a curriculum with continuity from kindergarten to college 
graduation. 

Reed College retained two consultants for a period of two weeks 
while details of the self study were being planned. Consultants held 
informal talks with each of the departments of the college as part of 
their work. 
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Both the University of Buffalo and Southern Methodist University 
gave the Graduate Record Examinations to selected groups. Results were 
used in several phases of the self studit^ : 

The University of Pittsburgh .inal^. cu he complete course pro- 
grams of all graduates in the Class >f 1953 as ackground to considera- 
tion of change in elective or requir mcnt pract ^es. 

Several colleges made studies oi students actually spent their 
time. Complete records were made by a selected group of students, (It 
was of some interest in these colleges to find that students were not 
generally fulfilling the expected amount of study time per course,) 

Goucher College let it be known that the self study was something 
that could keep faculty and administration busy for a long time, that it 
was a beginning, not an end. Acceptance of this idea helped in getting a 
summary report written even though there were unresolved problems. 
Study of a "New Plan for the Lower Years" was addressed to three 
primary needs: further development of the curriculum, revision of the 
Sophomore Examinations, and coordination of curriculum planning and 
administration by divisions as well as departments. 

Bowcloin College used a briefing document, written after each key 
meeting, to show agreements that had been reached. This helped cut 
down much reworking of ground that had already been covered, and 
also permitted any objector to prepare a special statement for the 
committee. 

Scripps College set up a regular faculty seminar to watch progress 
during the study. This same practice was maintained after the study was 
over and provided opportunity to discuss problems concerned with the 
adoption of particular recommendations. 

Beloit College used its completed report as recommended reading 
for any new faculty members employed after completion of the study. 

Drake University developed a plan for obtaining departmental blue- 
prints of action in light of revised university objectives, past studies and 
current conditions. The dean receives these blueprints and is responsible 
for relating them to the improvement of the total institution. 

The University of Pittsburgh appointed a Dean of Disciplines, with 
a budget to carry on necessary research and discussion about changes in 
the curriculum. 
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The University of Florida set up a new plan for students of excep- 
tional ability, believing that the better students were worth more thought 
and attention than they were getting. 

WHAT WAS STUDIED? 

There seems to be no limit to the kinds of problems that may be included 
in a self study project. Questions given committee attention extended 
from how students were actually using the hours of the week to how 
liberal arts inllucnccs could invade an ROTC program. Each campus 
has a unique set of circumstances that beg for a tailor-made self study. 
This means that any specific sample or model can be used only as a 
guide by prospective analysts. There was frequent caution against the 
idea that only one problem should be studied at a time, because "one-at- 
a-time-solutions" might upset the balance of the total objectives of the 
institution. 

For example, if a stronj; committee works on student participa- 
tion in extra-curricular alTairs, the student hours spent in study or 
writing may decline in direct relationship to the committee's success. 
Certainly, most institutions arc aware of trends as one division seems to 
be thriving while another shows temporary decline in effectiveness. The 
chore, like maintaining relative stability in our national economy, is to 
apply counter cyclical influences soon enough and effectively enough to 
maintain a respectable balance of power throughout the college. Without 
a comprehensive self study it is hard to determine where to put on the 
brakes and where to increase the supply of high octane gas in different 
divisions of an institution. 

The variety of subjects considered in different self studies may be 
seen in the following list: 

Current objectives of the institution. 
Libenil ;ins and "speci:ili7.ed" programs. 
Faculty and administration responsibilities in delermininv: 
educational policy in liberal arts programs. 

Ciencral effectiveness of the institution. 
Financing the institution. 
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Services to aiumni and the community. 
Analysis of the student population. 
Plant and facilities. 

Scholarly environment for faculty. j 
Graduate performances. / 
Personnel services. / 
Extra-curricular activity of studenis. / 
Methods to improve teaching. / 
Inter-departmental courses. / 
Counseling and advising. / 
The integration of knowledge and objectivesV 
within the liberal arts curriculum. / 

With a growing belief that liberal arts education has suffered in 
competition with professional and vocatj^nal training, many institutions 
spent long hours considering how to maintain a desirable balance among 
the three. This is no easy matter when one public block wants us to live 
a more cuhural life through devotion to the liberal arts, and another 
threatens us with extinction if we neglect the training necessary to keep 
us strong so that we may enjoy that richer life. Probably most lime was 
invested to learn more about inter-disciplinary responsibilities for a 
liberal arts education. This required much attention to the relative merits 
of education by discipline and a "general education" approach. Obvi- 
ously, most institutions have combinations of both methods, but feelings, 
run amazingly high about the different ways in which students can or 
should march toward their diplomas. 

One of the encouraging subjects considered in self study projects 
was the continuity of education processes between high schools and 
colleges. The St, Xavier study included cooperative work with sixty high 
schools in an effort to find a more orderly progression of learning for the 
students. Another insight into this problem is included in the book, 
"General Education In School and College," a committee report by 
members of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, 
Princeton and Yale, It was published by the Harvard University Press 
in 1952. Much attention was given to the avoidance of duplication, the 
acceleration of able students, the setting up of advanced placement exam- 
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inations, and the consideration of the "seven year high school and college 
program," 

While the subject of improving classroom performance of faculty 
people did not receive as much attention as certain other subjects, Colby 
College drew up a check list suggested by Dr, Ordway Tead, consultant 
:o the project. Because it includes a philosophy of the professor's rapport 
with the total institution, the questions answered by faculty members arc 
listed: 

Do I know, and can 1 state the objectives of this college? 
Do 1 know how the courses which 1 teach At into the efTort to realize 
these objectives? 

Can 1 state in writing, to my own satisfaction and for my own use, 
the objectives of each one of my courses in relation to the over-all 
purposes of the college? 

Do I plan each class hour to assure that it ha,s sequence to what has 
gone before, and what is to come? 

Do I try to discover whether my students are getting anything more 
than mastery of the subject matter? In my course is some total develop- 
ment of the student also taking place? 

Do 1 as an individual have some articulate, coherent, and defensible 
set of values in the moral, ethical, and spiritual areas of living? 

Do I try to make the values I cherish vivid and appealing to young 
people? How? 

Am I mindful that it is important to assure secondary or by-product 
learnings out of my teaching? Have 1 defined for my.self what any of 
these by-products are? 

Why are my subjects significant and relevant to students, either 
vocationally or as contributions to a student's need to construct a personal 
philosophy of life? 

Do I experiment with different teaching methods, or am I convinced 
that only one method is best for my courses? 

Do I recast each course every year, taking account of difficulties 
encountered, new information, and other factors? 

Do I discuss with faculty colleagues ways and means of stimulating 
students to have the desire to learn? Am I reconciled to believe that I 
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must always have a number of students who have no desire to learn my 
subjects, regardless of who teaches those subjects? 

Hope College directed its efforts to finding improved ways in which 
to stimulate the student's powers of critical thinking. Diaries were kept 
of classroom discussions, and papers prepared, A summer workshop 
summarized experiences. 

Parsons Scfufol of Design devised new methods to incorporate an 
enriched program of liberal arts within the existing curriculum of pro- 
fessional design, and was not content merely to add courses. For example. 
Parsons has a plan whereby students can earn credit for study in Paris 
and Italy, One of the project problems was to determine appropriate 
liberal arts preparation for advanced study in Europe, 

5/, Olaj Collei*e faculty members spent long hours in seeking greater 
coherence among the disciplines. This was against the background ques- 
tion, ''What Is A Christian College," 

Cornell College devoted its attentions to the subject, *The Upper- 
class Student and His Curriculum," One of five committees, for example, 
worked on the educational opportunities for *\Superior Students," 

There were varying degrees of inquiry about what was happening 
in other institutions. This came about through organized visits to other 
colleges, through the use of consultants, and through correspondence 
or questionnaires. With all of the seriousness of self study projects, 
touches of humor or pathos came up in some of the exchanges. The 
following was. of course, between friends: Question, "What is your policy 
on accepting graduate students?" Answer, **We work hard to avoid 
taking more obvious neurotics than are necessary for the perpetuation 
of the academic profession," 

WHAT GAINS CAN BE EXPECTED? 

Once an institution has enthusiastically agreed upon fhe plan of a self 
study, ideas and suggestions for effective procedure sometimes come 
more rapidly than can be absorbed. However, many of these ideas work 
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out and form an important part of the successful project. Following arc 
examples of new methods or ideas that were used effectively. 

The Wesleyan Self Study Committee insisted that all proponents of 
•'something that would be good for the college" prepare a paper on the 
subject for discussion by the main committee or by sub-committees. 
Since the self study subject was ^improvement of functioning as an 
educational institution." there was ample opportunity to get all problems 
and suggestions into the process. More than half of the faculty were 
members of sub-committees. The group on "Curriculum" drafted pilot 
plans for changes which involve, for example, inter-departmental respon- 
sibility for courses joining physical and biological sciences for non- 
science majors. Special attention was given to the field of counseling, and 
the use of a full time consulting psychologist was recommended. 

Carleion Collef^^e established a program which led to a full time, 
nine weeks, summer session for representatives from each of the depart- 
ments of the college. The primary concern was for the intellectual content 
of courses. While the faculty and the administration had not been excited 
about the cross-divisional courses, they believed that more knowledge 
was necessary about what was happening in different parts of the college. 
Each department prepared papers on the fundamental teachings of the 
department. These papers became the subjects for the summer working 
session. A week was given to each department, starting with a general 
presentation by the department representative, and moving into extended 
study and discussion of the fundamentals as they related to the work of 
the total faculty. Obviously, this program produced much self analysis, 
much mutual education, and much cross-divisional thinking. No specific 
action, beyond discussion and understanding, was planned. 

GoLu her College considered preparation for self study so important 
that a two-day meeting of all faculty members was held to set the philoso- 
phy of the project and discuss the kinds of problems needing attention 
in any analysis of the institution and work. Consensus was that the best 
and wisest procedure was to work toward a steady, deliberate evolution 
of the curriculum, since no curriculum change can have genuine and 
lasting value unless the faculty who put it into effect have persuaded 
themselves of its merit by participating in the deliberations leading up to 
any change. Due consideration was given to the traditional human resist- 
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ance to change. Eight faculty members had released time, for one semes- 
ter each, to work on courses which the Curriculum Committee had 
already defined in general terms. 

Rutgers University used its Curriculum Committee as the Self Study 
Steering Committee. A self evaluation committee for each department 
gathered data on student needs, difTerences in the experiences of pro- 
fessional and vocational students and of arts and science students, require- 
ments for space or facilities, problems of advisory services, courses 
required for graduation, and teaching methods. Through organized de- 
partment meetings much information about total university problems and 
policies and promising methods to solve the problems was exchanged. 
Ail of this preliminary work served a good purpose, because the faculty 
were much better informed and so better prepared for recommendations 
which followed completion of the study. 

The University of Notre Dame used its desire for stronger influence 
of philosophy and theology as the focus of its study of the entire cur- 
riculum. Before the study, there had been little progress in integrating 
the academic programs of students and of getting specialists to cross 
departmental lines. Also, Notre Dame wished to achieve certain con- 
solidation and sharpening of courses, together with elimination of over- 
lapping in the curriculum, without losing the recognized values which 
the curriculum already had. Many felt that the student had too much 
freedom in choosing electives in the liberal arts college, and also had 
too many options for majors. Following much departmental discussion, 
frequent seminars, and long hours of work between departments, the 
central committee wrote a 125.000 word report which has served as a 
guide to considerable change. It has also helped produce what the 
University claims to be '^more excellence and more elTectiveness in 
teaching." One division, for example, reduced its ofTerings from 59 to 38. 
and believes it is doing a better job for the students. 

Lafayette College had long operated with two curriculum com- 
mittees, one for engineering and one for the rest of the college. Some 
good results are coming from blending the work of the two committees, 
and promoting joint discussion of mutual problems. 

Brooklyn College had launched th^ idea of holding weekly seminars 
including representatives of dilTerent departments as a self study practice. 
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These seminars became more popular as specialists from different fields 
got together to talk about questions raised by the study. Since Brooklyn 
College was experimenting with a ''New Curriculum/' and comparing it 
with its previous curriculum, thr.v v -to vuny reasons for representatives 
of different disciplines to disc^i^s pects of the two methods and to 
design tests for comparison of results. Much work was done on integra- 
tion of certain courr>es. After the self study was completed, the dean 
continued to convene inter-departmental seminars as a means of strength- 
ening friendships between faculty members who had formeriy been rather 
casual acquaintances. In addition, the cooperative work on new problems 
helped to unify the college faculty. This has been important, both in 
improving the education of students, and in developing cross-divisional 
experiments. 

The University of Buffalo set up a student advisory group to cooper- 
ate with the Self Study Committees, (Over fifty per cent of the faculty 
members were active in various working committees,) The students were 
most helpful in problem areas such as the expansion and improvement of 
the tutorial system. Evidence of cooperation was shown when ninety-one 
per cent of the seniors answered a lengthy questionnaire on subjects of 
interest in the self study. The existence of the student committee undoubt- 
edly had much to do with the cooperation of the senior class, and of the 
student body generally. 

Brown University's Committee considered its most important role 
to be that of a stimulator of faculty discussion and faculty action rather 
than that of an administrative agency. It believed that "faculty action, if 
it is to be based on understanding of the problem rather than on prejudice, 
must be preceded by thorough faculty consideration. Such necessary dis- 
cussion is not something which can be turned on and off like a spigot/* 
Therefore, the Self Study Committee did not expect quick results from 
the discussions it stimulated, but rather sought changes in the point of 
view of instructors resulting from participation in the careful considera- 
tion of broad educational problems, and hoped for ultimate effect on 
the curriculum, 

Colby College asked the following questions of each department: 
What changes hav^ been made in the departmental requirements 
for majors since 1949? What is the concentration designed to accom- 
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plish? Does it serve various ends, such as preparation for immediate 
employment in business? Is special consideration given to students plan- 
ning to attend graduate school? Is the department considering any changes 
either in fixed or in collateral requirements to meet the needs of different 
kinds of majoring students? How is the major program made cumulative? 
If the major includes collateral requirements outside the major subject, 
why are they required? 

Hampton Institute, faced with changes from emphasis on teacher 
training to improvement of general education, set up the following study 
committees: 

Curriculum and Instruction 
Student Personnel Services 
Library 

Administration 
Research 
Public Relations 
Student Activities 

Among other means of study, the central committee selected six classes 
in general education as pilot classes. These were studied and observed to 
learn more about faculty interpretation of general education. Findings 
were also important for subsequent faculty discussions. 

During the course of the Heidelberg College Self Study, the Alumni 
Council of the College held a workshop at the annual meeting. The pur- 
pose was to discuss college problems. In addition, four thousand mem- 
bers of the alumni were asked to fill out questionnaires which would 
supply information needed by the various study committees. 

Jamestown College profited from analysis of its goals and the rela- 
tionship of current performance to these goals. For example, although 
one of its goals w^as to supply professional leadership to the church which 
had founded it, performance had not been good. They set about to find 
out why, and make necessary changes. 

Allegheny College established a Senior Seminar, with evening ses- 
sions led by the students. One of the big purposes was to find out how 
college was influencing the students' life. Subjects were selected by stu- 
dent committees, drew on experiences in a new General Education 
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Program, and served many purposes for the faculty observers. Among 
other things, they learned a lot about how a student group maintains 
discipline. 

City College of New York, concerned with the inter-departmental 
sequences of required courses taught by the liberal arts faculty in the 
areas of the natural sciences, the social studies, and the humanities, also 
gained understandings about useful devices for elTective communication 
among 450 full time teaching positions. 

Earlhatn Collci^e became much interested in ways to develop the 
students' capacities for critical thinking. Faculty papers were written on 
the subject and faculty discussions sought to produce exchange of suc- 
cessful methods. 

I'^xarnplc.s of curricular cluinyw 

The State Utiiversity of Iowa established choices ot core courses or 
departmental courses in liberal arts, and also provided for qualifying 
examinations in lieu of some otherwise required courses, 

Gouciier Collci^e established four new inter-departmental courses 
for lower division work in humanities, social science, and natural science. 
Requirements were revised for foreign languages to encourage mastery 
in at least one language. Three new inter-departmental majors were 
established in American Civilization, Hispanic Studies, and Classical 
Civilization. A course was set up in Evaluating the News, and an upper 
division course provided in Religious and Philosophical Values. A gradu- 
ate program was started for prospective elementary school teachers. 

The Vniversity 'of Notre Dame put in a new liberal arts curriculum 
divided into upper and lower biennium olTerings. The latter covers major 
areas of liberal knowledge, and the former includes philosophy and 
theology, great books seminars, and close attention to the major sequence. 
Freshmen take a four hour per week required course in oral and written 
rhetoric and composition. Mathematics, formerly an optional course, is 
now required. A feature of the new program is a sophomore course 
entitled Organization of Social Economy, a multi-discipline course in 
sociology, political science, and economics. A comprehensive examina- 
tion on all previous work is given at the end of the sophomore year, and 
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a senior essay in the student's licld of concentration is a graduation 
requirement, 

Scripps College reorganized its Humanities program and set plans 
to improve science training within the humanities curriculum. Much of 
the adjustment as a result of self study did not come in major ways but 
more from the changes which faculty members made after long con- 
sideration of their composite responsibilities for the total program. Real 
gains came from better understanding of intcr-rclationships between the 
humanities. 

Brown University established new courses in the Identification and 
Criticism of Ideas, Much thought went into the reorganization and devel- 
opment of a system of interrelated distribution courses. Establishment of 
these courses required much departmental work and reorganization of 
existing courses. 

Southern Methodist University, together with many other changes, 
tightened up its entrance requirements, incorporating a unit plan. Twelve 
units were needed in the following subjects: English 4, mathematics 3, 
foreign language 2, history and social studies 2, biology, chemistry or 
physics 1, Three optional units would make up the fifteen needed for 
entrance. Any applicants below this standard would need to take entrance 
examinations in order to qualify for admission. Limitations were placed 
on the number of vocational or professional courses that can be taken by 
a liberal arts student. Much work has been done to build toward addi- 
tional graduate programs. 

The University of Pittsburgh has reorganized its total organization, 
using a decentralized administration plan and still maintaining strong 
coordinated management. Many changes have been made in offerings 
of the Liberal Arts College to students in professional schools. One part 
of the University's study involved new services to the community in 
extension work. Six new non-credit courses were added to this education 
program, the most popular being in philosophy, 

St, Xavier College has shown unique change because its influence 
has extended through sixty elementary and high schools which are oper- 
ated by the Sisters of Mercy, Elementary and high school curriculum 
experts continue to participate in seminars which ,started in the self study 
and were designed to produce an articulated liberal school system from 
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the first grade through college. The new program of liberal education for 
women provides a strong central influence from studies of philosophy 
and theology, together with a general education in the liberal arts. There 
are four divisions in the college: Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Liberal 
Arts and Humanities, and Philosophy and Theology. Since the program 
is new and unique, the outline of the academic plan is shown as follows: 

Thi: Coi.iA f V Ri:quiri:mi-nts 

I. Liberal Aris 
Arts 

Critical Analysis 
Speech 

Second Language 
Humanities (Music and Art) 
Mathematics 
Humane Letters 

Interpretation of Poetic Texts 

Interpretation of Rhetorical and Historical Texts 

Interpretation of F^hilosophic and Scientific Texts 

II. General Education 

Introduction to Natural Science 

Fundamental Science of Nature 

Principles and Methods in Physical Science 

Principles and Methods in Biology 

Principles and Methods in Psychology 
Introduction to the Sciences of Human .Vction 
Choice of 

Political, Lconomic or Sociological iheory or Historiography 
IIL Philosophy Theology 
Metaphysics 

Ontology and the Theory of Cognition 
Classification and Hierarchy of the Arts and Sciences 
Senior Seminar (non credit) 

A weekly colloquim based on the program of advanced and specialized 

studies considered from a philosophic standpoint 
Theology 

Advanced and Specialized Studies 

A unified pattern of courses at a more mature level, centering on some 
specialized discipline or interest, and encompassing ancillary disciplines 
as well as related liberal and human studies, all integrated into a 
meaningful whole 
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Each student selects a Held of concentration, and during the entire senior 
year participates in a seminar which attempts to synthesize the work of 
specialization. Currently a book on the subject of developments at 
St. Xavier is being written by the Vice President, 'scar W, Perlmutter, 

Rutgers University developed the constructiofi ol comprehensive 
examinations in the senior year to encourage broader attention to the 
liberal arts. This also served the purpose of pointing up weaknesses in 
liberal arts work. In turn, this was useful in stimulating the preparation 
of new courses in liberal arts, or new composites of existing courses. For 
example, the examination in the Humanities was designed to measure 
the following: ability to read difficult prose, awareness of style and period, 
clear thinking and logic, standard.^ of taste, and ability to write English. 

Lafayette College strengthened the liberal arts experience for engi- 
neering students by expanding the offerings in the humanities and by 
requiring more work in liberal arts by all students in pre-professional 
education. 

Beloit College has used its extensive study of the entire institution 
as background reading for inter-departmental curriculum committees as 
they work on current or new problems. It is a central point of reference 
for new faculty members as well. The existence of the self study has been 
an influence in strengthening a central educational philosophy, because 
so much work was done on total institutional aims, and departments have 
been working on their own operations in light of the revised aims. Some 
good work is being done on the "honors program.'' 

Dillard University set up a new first year curriculum, designated as 
Freshman Studies. It consists of four required courses in communication 
skills, humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, plus an elective course 
in psychology, mathematics, foreign language, or a combination course 
in mathematics and microbiology. 

Reed College expanded the content of its "Senior Symposium'' to 
include more breadth at a time when students tend to become more 
narrowly specialized in certain areas of the curriculum. 

The University of Buffalo added two broad inter-departmental 
courses, one in the fine arts, and one in the sciences, both as electives and 
both increasing in popularity. One of the reasons for this popularity is 
the use of comprehensive examinations for sophomores and seniors. 
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Lincoln University added a required junior year course in arts and 
music. It also increased requirements in three social sciences now needed 
to graduate. At the same time, requirements in religion were relaxed so 
as to give a choice for partial credit in philosophy. 

Southwestern at Memphis has a broad program of education in 
International Studies, which involves extensive readings, special training 
in languages, and seminars for student and community groups, 

NEW STRENGTHS FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION 

Here are some of the constructive examples of new efToris to improve 
education. These examples come not only from the colleges participating 
in the program financed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
but also from other colleges which have studied problems, and established 
new strengths in the process of education. 

Development oj influence on curriculum by study of special problems 

Many problems have arisen from attempts to develop elTeetive 
cooperation in inter-disciplinary courses. Some of the elTorts to prepare 
core courses have been less than satisfactory. Some of the courses get 
off to a good start, and then the best qualified people who did so well in 
launching the program go back to their own departments. This often 
leaves inter-departmental courses in the hands of junior and less qualified 
professors than those who started them. The challenge is to keep top 
men from dilTerent disciplines giving top attention to cooperative work, 
The following example points up what is claimed to be a significant new 
strength. 

The State University of Iowa established a faculty and graduate 
student seminar on a problem of state-wide interest, '^Influences of the 
Urbanization of Iowa on the Economy and the People of this State," 
This seminar was organized to include leaders from the colleges of Law, 
Engineering, Education, Medicine, and Commerce, Interest grew as 
various problems were defined. This led to the identification of numerous 
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research topics that needed attention. Study teams were formed and 
budgets set up for some of the research. Funds are being sought for more 
research. Papers on particular subjects are being prepared by qualified 
professors and laymen. These papers, together with research results, 
form the background for seminar sessions. A Base Book is being prepared 
on Urban Adjustment in an Industrializing Agricultural Area. Influences 
on their own teaching have already been noted by professors from differ- 
ent disciplines, and a body of knowledge is being built up which will be 
useful throughout the state. For example, the public schools and the 
colleges of Iowa formally cooperate to improve public school teaching. 
The State University of Iowa is working closely with this program, and 
has pilot arrangements in key communities of the state. Each of these 
local projects benefits from the new knowledge that is being developed 
through the seminar and the increasing amount of research being con- 
sidered by a combination of authorities in various fields. At the same 
time, a similar project at Iowa State College, The Agricultural Adjustment 
Center, is studying the influence of urbanization on the agricultural com- 
munity. Both of these projects work in close cooperation, have frequent 
meetings to compare results of the studies, and are considering some 
joint research work. Professor Clark Bloom, chairman of the seminar at 
the State University of Iowa, feels that the enthusiasm for this kind of 
problem seminar carries much hope for the improvement of intcr-depart- 
mcntal v/ork in the years ahead. 

Wesleyan Collej^e operates a Public Affairs Center, bringing together 
depart;. icnts of Economics, History, and Government, The Center con- 
ducts seminars on subjects of interest to all departments. It also provides 
workshops for students in elementary courses, showing them the sources 
of information on any particular problem area. One of the by-products 
of this intcr-dcpartmcntal work has been the establishment of alumni 
seminars. The first of these was held in Washington, D. C, and dealt 
with a subject that required joint preparation of material by several 
departments. 

Occidental College operates an exciting seminar for majors in Eco- 
nomics. Selected students prepare papers on difTcrcnt problems, and each 
defends his paper in an evening session to which experts from the com- 
munity arc invited. If the paper for the evening is on Management-Labor 
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Relations, there will be a prominent industrial relations director and an 
able labor man together with some interested professors from other 
departments to take part in the discussion which follows the student's 
presentation. By the time a series of seminars on ditTerent subjects has 
been completed, students, visitors, and oh r faculty members have had a 
stimulating educational experience in theory and practice. The very fact 
that the student has to defend his paper before such a group, nearly always 
results in a well prepared paper, and a real test of learning. Not the least 
of the benefits is the training to carry dignity and conviction through the 
process of discussion with men who are actually operating successfully 
in the field. 

Cooperative work with preparatory svhoois 

Much more time is being spent in cooperative efTorts by qualified 
people in preparatory education and authorities from higher education. 
Usually the purpose is to learn more about etiucational sequences through- 
out the students' high school nnd college experience. This is a hard road, 
and progress has gone only far enough to be challenging to further efTorts. 

Carleton Collet^e entertains high schoo! teachers 0;» regular occa- 
sions. The tooic of conversation is often related to needed changes in the 
college curriculuiii, and the teachers are asked to talk about the kinds of 
training that would have proven most useful during their undergraduate 
education. Their comuents arc based on actual job experienrc and pro- 
vide excellent data for discussing rny change in the college curriculum. 
The college people, including pr>^fessors and students, visit the high 
schools for some of th: same purposes, making a two-way program of 
benefit to both the public schools and the college. This constructive work 
goes far beyond the usual "pracULO teaching assignments," because it 
deals with changes thnt can thoughtfully be made in several leveL of 
education, it serves a gocd purpose in getting better communication 
between lower -jnd higher education. 

St, Xavier Collet:'- has element; ry and high school curriculum 
people participate in it'-, own consideration of curricuium problems. 

Many more college workshops and institutes arc being held for public 
school personnel, and they are involving the very people who have to 
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accomplish n 'cssary changes in both the high schools and the colleges. It 
is also encouraging to see an increasing number of college professors 
acting as consultants to high schools and elementary schools at the times, 
when curriculum changes arc being considered or made. 

The University of Kansas usc^ statewide examinations to spot excep- 
tional high school boys and girls early. High school principals arc asked 
to nominate candidates for scholarships from the top live per cent of 
senior classes. When these students come to the University, a special 
faculty works with them and has the power to waive many academic 
rules. The student is encouraged to '*takc as big a bite of education as 
he can swallow." 

The previously mentioned research study, **Gcncral Education in 
School and College," has helped to clarify some of the goals that need to 
be reached before transition from high school to college can become a 
more rewarding experience for the student. The last line of the report 
supplies a goal which appeals to any cducator-*To increase the possi- 
bility that more and more of our students may start strongly on the way 
to becoming liberally educated men, and find themselves unable to turn 
back.'' 

Use of trustees and laymen 

No one seems to doubt the need for more help in solving education's 
problems, but there is much conflict about where help should be sought, 
and in what form it should be. Educational institutions may have to 
undertake a program to train the people from whom some of this help 
must come. Such training would include information about the processes 
of education, the ways in which professors seek to stimulate learning, 
the importance of understanding each aspect of a subject before moving 
on to others, ^ raining would certainly need to stress the importance of 
maintaining objectivity in the presentation of knowledge about a subject. 
Many laymen :iavc antagonized both professors and students by deliver- 
ing subjective and biased orations to a class, while more successful lay 
teachers have made fine contributions by exploring a subject with a class. 

Trustees, Much benefit has already been drawn from thoughtful use 
of trustees in the operation of higher education. Published articles on the 
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"role of a trustee" have been good guides to more responsible action, and 
communications of successful experiences have been stimulating case 
studies for colleges and trustees interested in more effective performance. 
The following examples, observed during this study, have produced new 
strengths for education, 

Drake University has expanded membership on its Board of Trustees. 
With more than fifty members, it now contains a wealth of ability which 
can be drawn upon by all divisions of the University, The problem is to 
help the new trustees learn enough about the process of education and 
the strengths and the weaknesses of the institution so that their abilities 
can be used to best advantage, 

Pomona College has had over five years of experience in conducting 
"Faculty and Trustee Retreats," These two-day sessions, held in a pleasant 
environment away from the campus, are designed to build more under- 
standing between the trustees, the administration, and the faculty. The 
program is not heavily structured, and leaves plenty of time for individual 
conversations. There is no limit to the kinds of questions that can be 
raised or discussed. Each year has shown a gain in breaking down barriers 
that were thought to have existed, and growth in constructive discussion 
between the participants. During the course of the year, these same 
trustees have a rotating plan for learning more about the operations of 
different departments. This practice helps to reduce the feeling that a 
trustee is a special pleader for a particular department because his knowl- 
edge of its operations and problems are more familiar to him. Both the 
College and the trustees believe that this "retreat" plan has been an 
educational experience which has brought new strengths to the College. 
Faculty members approve the idea because there is such an open oppor- 
tunity to discuss mutual problems, and there have been such obvious 
examples of improvements in operations because of better understanding 
between governing board, administration, and faculty. Although the 
*'retreats" do not include all faculty members, there is an effort to rotate 
the representatives from different departments by asking the department 
head to bring a guest from his division. 

Plans such as this do not just happen at once, but grow in usefulness. 
One other college tried a formal dinner, given by the trustees for the 
faculty members who later reported that ihey "felt like serfs going to 
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see the lords of the manor/' The idea was dropped. None of the quick 
ideas to make trustees and faculty like each other better will take the 
place of cooperative work on mutual problems. A respected educator 
once said "There is nothing to replace time in the classroom/' As trustees 
and faculty members are spending more time in the classroom of common 
interests, signs of new strengths become evident. During a recent visit 
to the Midwest, it was encouraging to find three professors and two 
trustees meeting in a downtown club to discuss the plans for a new course. 
There was no absence of dignity or prerogatives on the part of the pro- 
fessors as they presented their ideas and listened to reactions, because all 
had taken part in previous meetings of similar nature. It has become 
more common to see academic men appointed to the boards of directors 
of commercial or industrial organizations. The results have been good 
for the business and helpful to the professors. 

There is no reason why more specialists from the community cannot 
serve well on college boards. One college has appointed a research expert 
to its board. He is not actually a senior or principal officer of the business, 
but he is already being of great help to the college. More important, he is 
spending a lot of time working to be a good trustee. Another college has 
added a thirty-two year old alumnus to the board. He has helped to 
establish a thoughtful program for young alumni, and has served as con- 
sultant to several departments that asked for his help with special pro- 
grams. His influence will grow in effectiveness over the years, because he 
is learning about education's problems. He is also learning how to work 
with educators. Although faculty people do not think of him as someone 
who can raise funds, he is doing that also. 

Laymen. Laymen who have learned how to help education are 
proving to be good allies in the fight to improve education. Noire Dame 
University is using influential advisory committees in several divisions 
of the institution. Harvard's Visiting Committee is far more than a fund 
raising operation. Southern Methodist University is drawing new strength 
from thoughtful people in the Dallas community, and has a strong combi- 
nation research organization, composed of faculty members and younger 
leaders of the community. The participants work together on a problem 
of interest to the community, issue a report, and then move on to another 
problem. The University of Pennsylvania has used top ability in the 
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PhiiiuiclphiM aica on aiininiiiccN \o study special problems. The University 
of Nonh ( iiKflina appointed a u ell-qualiried eoniniittee of laymen and 
faculty members to work on a lotal analysis of its School of Business 
Administration. Committees were active in key cities about the State, 
and the results of the ou>peiative study were valuable to the University 
and also to other universities in oihcr states. There was no thought that 
laymen would set the policies, and actually this did not become a prob* 
1cm, because there were strong agreements between academic and lay 
people who had worked together long enough to know the objectives 
and the problems. 

Commercial consulting organizations have introduced new practices 
in the operation and management of education. More frequently, these 
lirms are being called upon by education, and there is much evidence 
that [irofcssionai consulting has contributed strength and can contribute 
more. I here is encouraging evidence that laymen are quite willing to 
provide more help for education if there is more explicit instruction as to 
the kinds of assistance that are necessary and the ways in which this 
assistance can be constructively supplied. Back of some of the elbows 
that point two ways between education and community are fears or 
beliefs that the college and the community arc separate worlds. This 
seemed to be the case when professors admitted to having few real friends 
in business, or businessmen could not remember having any professors 
at recent social events. Examples of mutual enjoyment and mutual benefit 
are growing as academic and lay people join together for common 
purposes. Improvement of education is surely one such purpose. 
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